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Michigan Soldiers in the Civil War 
Frederick D. Williams 


THE ASCENDANCY OF CONFEDERATE ARMS 


“Tue Brow at Last Farcen. War! War! War! Tue Conrep 
ERATE Barrernies Open on Sumter YesterpAY Morninc.” This 
blazing headline, carried by the Detroit Free Press on April 13, 1861, 
announced the end of angry sectional conflict and the beginning of 
a new and more trying era. “The war is inaugurated,” declared 
one of Michigan's leading citizens, “and there should be no flinching 
now.” 

On April 15, the day after Fort Sumter fell, President Abraham 
Lincoln issued a proclamation calling for 75,000 militia to put down 
an insurrection by combinations “too powerful to be suppressed by 
the ordinary course of judicial proceedings.” Michigan was asked to 
furnish one regiment of infantry, and her response was swift and 
complete. But the patriotic outburst that swept the nation after 
Sumter soon subsided, and susequent calls for volunteers left much 
to be desired. Thus it became necessary for the Union to undertake 
its initial experiment in compulsory military service. The draft was 
extremely unpopular, even with the soldiers who derisively referred 
to the men in civilian life as the “Home Guard.” One rub was, as 
a Michigan infantryman asserted, that the draft made one “ashamed 
of his countrymen.” Then too, there was considerable bitterness over 
the provision which enabled a draftee to avoid service by hiring a 
substitute or by paying a sum of $300. This was one reason why 
many called the Civil War “a rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight.” 

During the first year of the conflict twentyone Michigan regi 
ments were organized; before the fighting stopped more Michigan 


men had donned the Blue than Lincoln had called for in his April 


proclamation. Besides raising a total of forty-five regiments—thirty 
one infantry, eleven cavalry, and one each of engineers and me 
chanics, artillery, and sharpshooters—Michigan contributed soldiers 
to over fifty other military units and sent nearly six hundred men 


to serve in the Union Navy. 
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The procedure for raising troops was inefficient, expensive, and 
fraught with politics. Although calls for men came from the Fed 
eral government, most of the recruiting was done by the states and 
in some cases by individuals. When the President called for troops, 
Michigan, along with the othe: loyal state Ss, Was assigned a quota 
If new regiments were to be created, the Governor authorized a 
specific number, appointed the regimental officers, and gave them 
responsibility for raising and organizing their own units. On occa 
sion the Federal government, with the approval of the governor 
commissioned men with influence or military experience to raise 
one or more regiments. The state legislatures appropriated large 
sums of money to clothe and equip the soldiers, and patriotic citizens 


made contributions for this same purpose. The federal, State, and 


local governments, and private organizations and individuals en 


couraged voluntary enlistments by offering a sum of money (a 
bounty) to men who agreed to enter the service. Thousands of 
soldiers who enlisted for three years were eligible to go home either 
in 1864 or 1865; but patriotism and the promise of bounties and 
furloughs induced most of these men to re-enlist. The Michigan 
regiments were mustered into the service in twenty-one different 
towns and cities, and, when time px rmitted, were given prelimin ivy 
training in one of the several camps that sprang up as the need 
arose. The ranks were filled with men from all walks of life, from 
all over the state. The names of nearly 89,000 whites, 1,660 Negroes 
and 145 Indians appear on the state's Civil War roster. Indeed 
during the war years more than half of the Michigan men of mili 
tary age served in the armed forces of the United States. 
And even a few Michigan women managed to enter the service 

is men! The state’s most famous female soldier was Sarah Emma 
Edmonds, who enlisted in 1861 as Franklin Thompson and concealed 
her sex and identity for two years. During that time she served 
in the Second Michigan Infantry Regiment and participated in the 
First Bull Run, Peninsula, Antietam, and Fredericksburg campaigns 
As a spy for the Union she had some frightening experiences, nar 
rowly escaping with her life on a number of occasions. Although she 
used several disguises for her secret operations, it seems that her best 
was that of a woman! 


One of Michigan's regiments, the First Colored Infantry, was 
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mustered into the service in February, 1864. Known later as the 
102nd Regiment United States Colored Troops, it campaigned in 
South Carolina ind Florida destroving Confederate supply lines. 
Sometimes, under a blazing Southern sun, the soldiers of the 102nd 
had to tramp through reptile-infested swamps and fight off enemy 
troops in order to complete their missions. De Spite numerous hard 
ship the y wrecked many miles of Southern railroads and contributed 
materially to the Union victory 

The first Michigan regiments to leave for combat joined Gen 
eral Irvin McDowell's army in and around Washington. About 
wenty- five miles south, near Manassas, General Pierre Gustave 
Toutant Beauregard had a Confederate force in good position along 
the south bank of a lazy stream called Bull Run. Satisfied that the 
Union army was capable of whipping the enemy, and with cries of 
“On to Richmond” ringing in his ears, Lincoln ordered an attack. 

McDowell's original plan was to strike the Confederate right 
flank near Blackburn's Ford, and on July 18 he probed to discover 
the enemy's strength at that position. A reconnaissance in depth 
was conducted by Michigan's General Israel B. Richardson, whose 
brigade included the Third Michigan Infantry Regiment. As the 
troops approached the ford enemy muskets cracked, and a sharp en 
gagement ensued Mounting esistance indi ited unc xpected Con 
federate strength, and Richart ison W ithdre \ Phe intelligence from 
this reconnaissance caused McDowell to abandon his original plan 
in favor of an assault against the enemy left. 

On July 21, a sweltering Sunday, the Union army struck. In 
the early fighting the Confederates lost one position after another, 
and for a while it seemed nothing could save them from disaster. 
But as the day wore on their resistance stiffened. Shortly after noon 
the First Michigan Infantry approached the Henry House where 
the most savage fighting of the battle took place. With Colonel 
Orlando B. Willcox barking out orders, the Michigan men charged 
enemy troops that had just captured a Union battery. A murderous 
olley of shot and shell drove them back. From high ground behind 
the Confederate line, enemy artillery sprayed the approach to the 
captured guns, and in a strip of woods, well within musket range, 


three gray-clad brigades poured bullets into the advancing ranks. 


Four assaults against this strong position gained nothing but a 
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mounting list of casualties. Willcox himself was wounded and taken 
prisoner. About midafternoon the Union offensive sputtered to a 
halt. The Southeners soon seized the initiative and mounted an 
attack that threw the Federals into full retreat. When darkness came 
the Confederates held the field. All through the night the defeated 
Union army fell back to the defenses around Washington. The 
withdrawal was covered by Richardson's brigade, with the Second 
and Third Michigan Infantry regiments bringing up the rear. The 
next day a soldier in the Second wrote in his diary: 

It was a terrible sight to see the wagons coming in last night loaded 
with dead, cut, torn and mangled in every possible manner and the 
wounded running or hobbling along with arms & legs dangling or hang 
ing by shreds or crawling on the ground dragying their limbs slowly after 
them crushed, broken, or torn off entirely. 


Immediately after the Union defeat, which portended a long hard 
struggle, Lincoln put General George McClellan in charge of 
the Union armies. McClellan devoted the next eight months to 
building and training the Army of the Potomac, and in March, 
1862 he launched a campaign on the peninsula between the York 
and James rivers in Virginia. After landing about 112,000 men 
on the tip of the peninsula, he started toward Richmond—slowly 
and cautiously. At Williamsburg the retreating Confederates turned 
on the Federals and checked their advance. In severe fighting, much 
of it at close quarters, the Second, Third, and Fifth Michigan 
Infantry regiments distinguished themselves. Colonel Henry D. 
Terry of Detroit, the commander of the Fifth, reported that his men 
advanced in line of battle, holding their fire until they got in close. 
Then, in a hail of bullets, they charged. The enemy quickly re 
tired to rifle pits, opening “a brisk fire with severe effect. Another 


charge was ordered,” Terry recounted, “and our men marched up 


on double-quick and leaped into the rifle-pits, carried the position 
and retained it.” A newspaper reporter claimed that the trenches 
in front of the Fifth were strewn with the bodies of sixty-three dead 
rebels, “every one of them killed by the bayonet.” The Michigan 
regiment also bled. Of the 500 men it sent into the fight, 34 were 
killed and 119 wounded. 

The day after Williamsburg the Confederates resumed their re 
treat and by the end of May faced the Union army a few miles from 
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Richmond. The fighting in front of the city began at Fair Oaks and 
wound up with a series of brutal battles known as the Seven Days 
(June 25—July 1). Michigan soldiers fought in most of these 
struggles, including Malvern Hill, one of the most terrible battles 
of the war. An officer in the Second Michigan reported that his 
regiment marched to the right and front of the line and for three 
hours held an exposed position while enemy guns and muskets 


pounded the men. A doctor in the Fourth Michigan wrote that 


towards evening soldiers in another regiment of his brigade charged 
the advancing rebels; 
half way across the field the fire was so severe they were compelled to 


break and fall back in great confusion, passing the Fourth Michigan 
regiment, who were lying on their faces to escape the fire of the enemy 


At that point, the doctor continued, Colonel Dwight A. Woodbury 
of Adrian, commander of the Fourth, 

attempted to rally the retreating regiment, shouting to them, with his 
Cap in one hand and his sword in the other, telling them to stand their 
ground, that they and the Fourth could check the enemy. At this moment 


he was pierced in the forehead by a musket ball. He threw up his arms 


and fell back dead. 
Shortly after Malvern Hill, Lincoln ordered McClellan to with 


draw from the peninsula. From the Union point of view, the cam 
paign seemed to have failed completely. Richmond was still in Con 
federate hands, and the Army of Northern Virginia, now under 
General Robert E. Lee, remained a formidable fighting machine. 
In fact, it was about to open an offensive that shook the Union 

The withdrawal of McClellan's army from the peninsula gave Lee 
an opportunity for a bold stroke against General John Pope, who 
had just been given command of a Union force in northern Virginia. 
If Lee moved quickly he might be able to destroy Pope before M« 
Clellan could join him. With General Thomas Jonathan “Stone 
wall” Jackson in the lead, the Confederates headed north. After 
whipping a Federal force at Cedar Mountain, Jackson executed 
a spectacular flanking movement that put him near Manassas, 
squarely on the rear of Pope’s army. As Lee came up with the rest 
of his divisions the fight got under way. 

The Second Battle of Bull Run was a costly, humiliating de 
feat of badly out-generaled Federal troops. The men in the ranks, 
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which included eight Michigan regiments, gave all that could be 
expected. In the corps of General Fitz-John Porter was the First 
Michigan Infantry, whose chaplain wrote that the regiment was or 
dered to charge and capture an enemy battery that was shattering 
Union columns from a commanding position overlooking the front. 
So sure were the officers of the death that awaited them that 
“they shook hands with each other in farewell.” As the Michigan 
men advanced the enemy opened fire with several hitherto concealed 
guns. Caught in a “crossfire from five batteries at short range, 
throwing grape and canister, and . . . a flank fire of infantry,” our 
men, continued the chaplain, “fell like grain in harvest.” About half 
of the 250 officers and men were casualties. Eight officers fell in 
the early fighting. Among them was the regimental commander, 
Colonel Horace S. Roberts. Hit in the chest by a Minié ball, Rob 
erts moaned, “I am killed.” Ten minutes later he was dead. 

After his victory in the Second Battle of Bull Run, Lee decided 
to invade the North. His purpose was to win Maryland over to the 
Confederacy, demoralize the Union, and perhaps bring the war to 
an early end. In all of these hopes he was disappointed, for the 
\rmy of the Potomac caught up with him at Sharpsburg, Maryland, 
a quiet little town on the west bank of Antictam Creek. There, on 
September 17, the bloodiest day of the war, the two armies mauled 
each other in what has been called a defeat for both sides. Yet from 
a diplomatic standpoint, Antietam was for the Union the most im 
portant battle of the war, for it enabled Lincoln to turn the con 


flict into a crusade against slavery—a move that helped immeasur 


ably in keeping England, whose people abhorred slavery, from in 
tervening in the war in behalf of the Confederacy. 

The woods and fields of Antietam wiinessed awful sights that 
hot September day—a day on which 350 Michigan men were killed, 
wounded, or missing. There was the cornfield, where the tide, of 
battle surged back and forth as desperate, half-crazed men met 
head on and shot and stabbed and clubbed one another until the 
torn earth assumed a crimson hue, and the thirty-acre field could 
be crossed by walking on the bodies of the dead. On the edge of 
the cornfield stood the Dunker church, where charging Yankee regi 
ments were hit full blast by a fine Confederate division and sent 


scampering for safer ground to the rear. Two miles to the south 
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stood a stone bridge over which Federal troops double-quicked, 


while Confederate guns and muskets smashed them from the heights 
overlooking the crossing. In the center of the battlefield stretched 
a sunken road, where awful fighting developed when Yankee col 

umns charged the enemy line. The Confederates held their fire 
until the attackers were but a few yards away. Then it happened. 
“Fire,” roared the commander, and blazing rifles poured a volley 
into the faces of the Federals and the front was clear. Watching 
from a position nearby was one of the finest and bravest officers 
that Michigan sent into the war, General Israel B. Richardson of | 
Pontiac. Richardson, who had entered the service as commander of 
the Second Michigan Infantry, fought in the Peninsula Campaign 
and attracted considerable attention for his fine soldierly qualities 
and ability to lead. Less than three months before Antietam he 
was promoted to the rank of major general and entered the battle 
at the head of a division. When he saw the Federal force dis 

integrate in front of a sunken road, soon known as Bloody Lane, 
Richardson shouted: “Boys! Raise the colors and follow me!” Bare 

headed, with sword flashing, Richardson was at the head of his 
division. Then as the wave of Blue surged ahead, he went down, 
mortally wounded. At the eastern end of Bloody Lane there now 

stands a tower overlooking the Antietam battleground. A few feet 
from its base is the barrel of a Union gun, upright, and with one 
end imbedded in cement. An inscription indicates the spot where 
Richardson fell. 

For three months after Antietam no major battles were fought in 
the eastern theater. Lee, his invasion thwarted, withdrew his army 
into northern Virginia. McClellan seemed content to let him go. 
Several weeks passed and still the Union commander showed no 
signs of opening a large-scale offensive against Lee. In the interim 
he did find time for a public criticism of the administration in Wash 
ington. By early November the President's patience reached the 
point of exhaustion, and he dismissed McClellan, placing bewhisk 
ered General Ambrose E. Burnside in command of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

Burnside’s tenure in that capacity lasted less than three months 
and is marked by one of the most colossal failures of the war. As 
the Union army advanced southward, Lee occupied the heights just 
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west of Fredericksburg on the right bank of the Rappahannock River. 


Burnside’s first great problem was to cross the stream. In front of 
the town an attempt was made to build a pontoon bridge, but 
Confederate sharpshooters, firing from brick houses, cellars, and 
rifle pits, killed so many workmen that construction was halted un 
til the enemy could be cleared from the opposite bank. A tremendous 
artillery barrage failed to do the trick, so Burnside called for volun 
teers to cross the river and establish a bridgehead. Colonel Nor 
man J. Hall, commanding a brigade which included the Seventh 
Michigan, offered to do the job. Major Thomas H. Hunt, who took 
charge of the Michigan regiment during the mission, described the 
assault. He reported that “at a given signal the men rushed to the 
boats, carried them to the water, jumped into them, and pushed 
gallantly out into the stream amidst a shower of bullets. . . .”. When 
they reached the opposite shore a rousing cheer went up from the 
Union side. Then up the riverbank and into the town they scurried. 
A war correspondent found it amusing to watch the “rebels pop up 
by the hundred, like so many rats, from every cellar, rifle pit and 
stone wall, and scamper off up the streets of the town.” The Sev 
enth, together with two Massachusetts regiments, held the bridge 
head while the Federals spanned the stream. 

Two days later, on December 13, Burnside attacked the impreg 
nable position held by Lee’s army. In one sector of the Confederate 
line troops under General James Longstreet fought from a sunken 
road behind a stone wall, in front of which stretched an open plain 
that descended toward the Union line. Against this strong position 
Burnside hurled regiments, brigades, and divisions in a day-long 
frontal attack. Just before sundown the First Division of the Fifth 
Corps was ordered to advance and seize a hill about five hundred 
yards in front of the enemy. In the division were three of the eleven 
Michigan infantry regiments at Fredericksburg: The First, Fourth, 
and Sixteenth. Colonel Thomas B. W. Stockton of the Sixteenth 
led a brigade in this twilight attack, about which he wrote: 

My whole line went briskly forward and when we had reached an 
intervening crest, about half way, we became entirely exposed to view, 
the rebels opened upon us one of the most terrific showers of shell and 
musketry I have ever experienced. My whole line returned the fire and 
steadily advanced. It was here that our greatest loss occurred, but under 
all this there was no faltering, no hesitation, and we were soon at the 
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ridge we were ordered to take, the enemy retreating to their rifle pits 
and shelter behind a stone wall immediately under their batteries. The 
ridge scarcely afforded us any shelter, except by lying down. Soon after 
dark the firing on both sides ceased for the night, and all was silence, 
except the groans and moans of the wounded and dying. 


\ll that night and the next day the men of the First Division lay in 
the mud waiting for a Union attack that never came. Burnside 
had had enough. The scene in front of the stone wall, where the 
slopes were blanketed with dead and wounded, was a grim reminder 
of the six thousand Federals that fell that fierce December day. With 
Stockton's brigade bringing up the rear, Burnside’s army recrossed 
the Rappahannock, and another Union disaster passed into history. 

Although the North suffered repeated setbacks during the first 
two years of fighting in the East, operations in the West were much 
more successful. With the help of a Union naval force an army 
under General Ulysses §. Grant captured Forts Henry and Donel 
son in northern Tennessee and advanced to Pittsburg Landing in 
the southwestern part of the state. At this point Grant seems to 
have been thinking only of attacking the enemy, for he put his 
army in an exposed position on the west bank of the Tennessee 
River, without building defensive works. This proved a costly over 
sight. 

On April 6, 1862, a Confederate army hit Grant’s advanced units, 
near Shiloh Church, and a fierce two-day battle got under way 
The Southerners had the element of surprise on their side, and they 
took full advantage of it. Throughout the day it seemed that only 


a miracle could prevent the Federals from being pinned against the 


river and destroyed. But the hard-pressed defenders suffered no 
such fate, largely because two divisions, one of them Colonel Ben 
jamin M. Prentiss’ Sixth, tenaciously held their ground in one of 
the most valorous stands of the war. In Prentiss’ Division was the 
Twelfth Michigan under Colonel Francis Quinn, who reported that 
his men fell back until they arrived at a position covering a main 
road through the battlefield. Grant’s orders were to hold at all 
hazards. Time after time the Confederates charged, yelling and 
yelping, shooting incessantly at the men of the Sixth, who lay on 
their stomachs and returned the fire from behind bushes and trees. 
About two o'clock in the afternoon the Union line bent until it ran 
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at right angles to the Sixth Division, whose left flank was now ex 
posed. The Confederates hit it hard. “Our men were killed at the 
guns,” Quinn recalled, and “the horses were shot in the harness.” 
Late in the day Prentiss ordered the Michigan colonel to rally his 
regiment, but there was no regiment to rally. As Quinn hunted for 
his men he heard heavy firing to the right and rear, telling him that 
the enemy had completely surrounded the position. Somehow he 
and a few of his men managed to get out, and he soon took com 
mand of the Sixth Division, for Prentiss, along with 2,200 troops, 
was captured. Survivors of the fight never forgot the buzz and 
whine of swarms of rifle balls; no wonder Southerners called the 
place where Prentiss fought the “Hornets’ Nest.” 

Darkness put an end to the fighting and during the night 
General Don Carlos Buell’s Army of the Ohio arrived on the scene. 
The next day the Federals struck back, and the enemy that had 
come close to a smashing victory was driven from the field. 

Shiloh was the first great battle of the war, and it was a bloody 
business. Nearly twenty-four thousand Americans were killed, 
wounded, or missing in action, a larger number than the total 
casualties of the nation’s three previous wars: The War for In 


dependence, the War of 1812, and the Mexican War. And still 
greater battles with greater losses lay ahead! 

During the weeks that followed Shiloh, Federal troops in the 
West were scattered over a broad front, and the prospects for a 


successful offensive against the center of the Union line seemed 
good. In August General Braxton Bragg led a Southern army north 
ward through Tennessee with plans to march to the Ohio River. 
On the way he expected to “liberate” Kentucky, whose people he 
mistakenly thought would greet him with open arms. While Bragg 
moved north Confederate forces in Mississippi attempted to join 
him, but were met and defeated by Union troops at Iuka and 
Corinth. Two Michigan regiments, the Third Cavalry and the 
Fifteenth Infantry, saw heavy action in the Iuka-Cornith campaign 
and were commended by General William Rosecrans for their 
courage, efficiency, and gallantry. 

Autumn found Bragg in the heart of Kentucky where he was 
given a cool reception by the people and a hot one by Buell’s Army 
of the Ohio. Buell, who was plodding southward when Bragg 
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launched his offensive, swung his army north and hit the invaders at 
Perryville on October 8. Michigan infantry, cavalry, engineers and 
mechanics, and artillery fought in that bloody battle. Bragg was 
stopped in his tracks and forced to withdraw into Tennessee. Buell, 
already under fire for allowing the enemy to penetrate deeply into 
Kentucky, failed to pursue and was dismissed from his command. 
The army, newly named the Army of the Cumberland, was given 
to Rosecrans, who concentrated at Nashville and late in December 
struck at Murfreesboro, thirty miles to the south. 

The battle that followed was awful. In penetrating cold half 
paralyzed men fought to the death in the drab cotton fields and 
sogey cedar brakes that stretched along Stone’s River. Six regiments 
of Michigan infantry and one of cavalry saw action in a battle 
whose casualties were about twelve thousand men on each side, 


nearly one-third of the total number engaged. The Ninth Michigan 


must have come to the conclusion that Murfreesboro was a place to 
avoid. Five months earlier a Union force of about brigade strength 
had been occupying the town. With it were six companies of the 
Ninth. At dawn on July 13 Confederate General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest and about two thousand cavalry descended upon Murfrees 
boro, whipped the outnumbered bluecoats and forced them to sur 
render. Colonel John C. Parkhurst of Coldwater, the commander 
of the Ninth, was among those taken prisoner. Released after a brief 
captivity, he returned to what was left of his regiment in time to 
fight at Stone’s River, where he and his men were sent to help stop 
sragy’s daybreak assault against the Union right flank. The at 
tack nearly swept the Federals from the field, but they managed to 
form a line that held. Bragg let a whole day slip by before striking 
again, and when the attack came it was smashed by Federal artillery. 
That night Bragg withdrew and six months passed before the two 
armies clashed again. When the Federal army marched into Mur 
freesboro the Ninth Michigan, its commander up front, led the way. 
Parkhurst remembered the occasion as the “proudest day of his life.” 

Bragg’s retreat brought to a close a maximum Confederate effort 
conducted on three fronts over a four-month period. The armies of 
Lee, Bragg, and Earl Van Dorn had been stopped and turned back at 
Antietam, Perryville, and Corinth. Union counter-offensives had 
also been stopped cold along the Rappahannock in Virginia and 
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Stone’s River in Tennessee. What the war had in store for the Blue 
and the Gray in 1863 could not be known until spring, when troops 
would march off to fight again, some to “Dixie,” others to the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic.” Until then the fighting subsided 


and soldiers went into winter quarters. 


UP FRONT WITH MICHIGAN SOLDIERS 


Army life put men on their mettle in more ways than one. Beyond 
braving the supreme test of an exploding battlefield, soldiers had to 
cope with an array of discomforts that accounted for more desertions 
than the ordeal of combat. Endless miles of marching, much of it 
under the worst conditions imaginable, caused leg weary men to 


complain and curse while they continued to do all that was asked of 


them. While campaigning in Kentucky a Michigan soldier wrote 


We marched all day the first day in the rain and mud ankle deep 
and it was hard I can tell you. However, we went 13 miles the first 


day, and in the morning a dubious prospect presented itself. The mud 


was verry deep and thick and it was still raining but it made no odds. 


We had to start again rain or shine and the last day we went 18 miles 
. . When I got [to] our journey’s end I was so stiff I could scarcely 
stir. 


When winter came campaigning usually ceased, and, except for an 
occasional crack of a musket or boom of a gun, stillness settled over 
the entire front. “All quiet on the Potomac” appeared frequently in 
the winter entries of a diary kept by a Michigan sergeant. Like his 
comrades he was bored with life in winter quarters and grumbled 
about the foul weather and the lack of anything to do. Rain, sleet 
and snow often brought things to a standstill and made living condi 
tions miserable. Some found it so monotonous and uncomfortable 
in the cold drab confines of an army tent that they drank heavily, 
became quarrelsome, and got into fights. In general the soldiers 
did a variety of things to pass away the time. They washed and 
sewed their clothes, cleaned their weapons, kept their gear in shape, 
and performed numerous camp duties; they also played cards, shot 
dice, read, and wrote letters. In the Twenty-Third Michigan Infantry 
a young, card-playing soldier, not given to reading, received a scold 
ing letter from his parents who had somehow got word that their 
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son was gambling. “I do play euchre once in a while,” he replied, 


but not for money. A fellow can sit here in his tent all day and do 
nothing and it is lonesome. There is no reading to be had except novels 
and they are scarce, and there is no more harm in playing cards for 
pastime than there is in playing fox and geese but if you say stop it 
shall be done and I will go to reading novels because I can’t sit still all 
day long and do nothing. 


Soldiers appreciated the importance of the work they were doing 
and determined to see it through to a successful conclusion. A Mich 


izan officer lamented to his sweetheart: 


Oh! that this monstrous rebellion was crushed. But, Darling, before high 


heaven, I now declare that I want nothing but war, war, death and desola 


tion until we can have an honorable peace. . . . Do not consider me 


heartless, or unfeeling. "Tis my love for the land of my birth, my home, 


my country 


As the war dragged on, soldiers complained more and more about 
army life. A private in the Twenty-Sixth Michigan wrote early in 
1863 that he was sick of soldiering, adding that “there is a good 
meny that has got the same feeling.” When a man in the Fourteenth 
Michigan heard that his son planned to volunteer, he scribbled a 
message to his wife 
Tell him i dont want him to enlist as it is a real dogs life which he will 
find out after it is to late. . . . i had rather see him go to his grave 
then to enlist as i no he never can stand it but you need not say so to 
any boddy els as i dont want to discourage enlistments. 


(nother Michigan veteran assured his wife that he was very patriotic 


but would “disert in a holey minet” if he had the chance. Discontent 
resulted in part from lack of confidence in superiors, which increased 
with Union military defeats. The diaries and letters of Michigan 
soldiers — men who were quick to praise able commanders — con 
tain venomous criticism of the nation’s military and political leaders. 

The subject of food gave the servicemen plenty to grumble about. 
Sometimes there was little or nothing to eat, and occasionally the 
troops were given food that had spoiled. A Michigan private in 
formed his wife that his regiment had good c “-e and bread, but 
complained about the “stinking beef.” In attempting to tell her 
that the diet lacked variety, he wrote that the men had to eat 
“one thing over and over.” During combat soldiers up front often 
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ran out of food. An officer in the Twenty-Second Michigan dis 
covered during the siege of Chattanooga that “one can live on corn 
alone. I fattened on a double hand full of this ‘heavy feed’ for three 


days and two nights,” he recalled, “and the entire Regt enjoyed the 


same sumtuous fare, plentifully ‘peppered’ witii Rebel shell.” Fre 
quently soldiers on the move had to gulp down tasteless food under 
the most unappetizing conditions imaginable. A Michigan artillery 
man remembered a fifteen-day winter's march in which he waded 
two rivers, the cold water up to his arm pits, slept that night on the 
ground in wet clothes, got up at dawn the next day and marched 
through rain and swamps until noon, when he “dined” in a mudhole 
on “a small peace of corn bread made of corn meal and water and a 
small peace of fresh beef about enough for an old cat.” When the 
opportunity presented itself some soldiers bought food to supple 
ment their army diet. One Michigan infantryman tried this, found 
prices too high and disconsolately wrote that “a man in the army has 
no chance to live any beter than a common hog.” No wonder the 
soldiers were delighted when, as occasionally happened, they were 
treated to culinary windfalls during foraging expeditions or raids on 
enemy supply depots. 

Throughout the war sickness was a greater killer than enemy 
fire. Deaths from illness astonished a Michigan private, who noted 
that “we have lost about thirty by disease since the regiment was 
organized and have not lost one by the bullet.” Every malady from 
colds and children’s diseases to typhoid fever, malaria, and smallpox 
plagued the men in uniform. Among the Michigan soldiers who 
succumbed from illness was Moses Wisner, a former governor of the 
state. Wisner commanded the TwentySecond Michigan until he 
died with typhoid fever early in 1863. 

For months on end men were thrown together, often in cramped 
quarters, exposed to foul weather and wretched conditions, and 
without much help from curative or preventive medicine. Little 
wonder that ten Michigan soldiers died from illness to every four 
that were killed by enemy action. Little wonder that those at home 
worried endlessly about loved ones in the service. 

To relieve the anxiety of fretful friends and relatives, soldiers often 
began their letters with a few words about their health. These were 
usually followed by an expression of hope that all at home were 
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well. A Michigan man started one of his letters this way and came 
up with an amusing message to his brother: “I am well at present 
with the exception that I have got a Dyerear now and I hope theas 
few lines will find you the same.” 

Scores of Michigan men were injured or killed in accidents. 
Carelessness while handling weapons was the greatest single cause 
of mishaps, but Michigan soldiers were also victims of such accidents 
as drowning, being thrown or kicked by horses, and falling from 
or being hit by trains or wagons. The most costly noncombat dis 
aster involving Michigan men occurred on the Mississippi River. 
Soldiers who had been captured and paroled were returning home 
aboard the Sultana, when, near Memphis, on April 26, 1865, the 
steamship blew up and sixty-eight men of the Eighteenth Michigan 
lost their lives. 


Daily exposure to the grim realities of war caused the men in 
uniform to dream with nostalgia of happier times. Inevitably the, 
thought of home and many fell into the clutches of that wretched 
ailment whose only sure remedy could not be had, whose vicious spell 


tore mightily at the hearts of men who were lonesome in the midst 
of thousands. One downcast youngster in the Twenty-Second Mich- 
igan expressed his feelings in simple words: “If a boy was ever home 
sick, it is me.” 

A balm that sooth || the aching hearts of homesick soldiers was a 
letter from home. ‘You must write,” “be sure to write,” “I want to 
hear from you” were phrases that appeared in almost every letter 
that servicemen sent home. A teen-age Michigan infantryman who 
had gone for several days without word from his parents sent them 
a mild and almost pathetic rebuke: 

You must write to me once a week and I will do the same by you. You 
may not get all of my letters but you are at home and hapyer than | 
can make myself in the Army and you will not miss the letters if you 
dont get them every week as much as I shall if I dont get mine from you. 


Above all, the soldiers wanted to know how their loved ones at home 
were getting along. A Michigan officer expressed the sentiment of 
multitudes when he wrote: “You can only guess how much good it 
does one in the army to get letters.” 

Servicemen also turned to the folks at home for food, clothing, and 
a variety of articles. A typical request went out from a young private 
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who asked his Michigan parents to send him a box with dried 
plums, honey, jelly, cherries, apples, dried currants, and “a nice 
bottle of linament.” Stamps were usually scarce in the front lines 
and requests for them were numerous, especially after soldiers had 
missed one or more paydays. 

The men in the ranks worried about those they left behind and 
frequently sent them words of encouragement. In the spring of 1862 
a Michigan infantryman tried to boost the morale of his parents by a 
display of optimism. “keep up good courage,” he wrote, “for I have 
faith to believe that we shall be at home to spend the fourth of 
July.” Most of the troops were confident that they were “agoing to 
get out of this fight all right.” 

The religious note often crept into letters discussing survival, 
with many soldiers expressing a belief that there was a definite con 
nection between clean living and surviving the war. A devout Mich 
igan veteran, hospitalized by illness, informed his parents that he 
owned a Bible about the size of a pocketbook. “I shall read it,” he 
promised, 
and try and lead a good life and put my trust [in] God for he can 
carry me safely through if my trust is in him for he says he is merciful 
to all and he will be if they seek him 


Such expressions of faith must have had a solacing effect on those 
at home who hoped and prayed for an early peace and the safe 
return of their fighting men. 

But the war dragged on. 


THE TRIUMPH OF UNION ARMS 


After Burnside’s defeat at Fredericksburg the Army of the Potomac 
got a new commander, General Joseph Hooker, who opened an 
offensive in April, 1863. Hooker claimed that his force of one 
hundred-twenty thousand, which included seven Michigan regi 
ments, was “the finest army on the planet,” and he was probably 
right. What it needed was an able commander. That it did not 
have one became evident to many in the Battle of Chancellorsville, 


for at the crucial hour Hooker was found wanting both in ability 


and moral courage. Hooker's intention was to trap Lee in Fredericks 
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burg and crush him in the jaws of a Union vise. But the wily Con 
federate commander, refusing to be caught, demonstrated in front 
of Hooker and held his huge army at bay, while Stonewall Jack 
son's fine divisions made a wide sweep to the west and came in on 
the exposed Union right flank. Jackson's late afternoon attack hurled 
back regiments, brigades, and divisions, one upon the other. Units 
that had advanced against Lee, among them the Third Michigan 
Infantry, pulled back to avoid being cut off. Finding their way 
partially blocked by an enemy force, they made a bayonet attack 
in the black of night and succeeded in getting through to the main 
army. 

When the Unie right caved in under Jackson’s blow, General 
George Meade ordered the First Division of his Fifth Corps to take 
ind hold high ground toward which the Confederates were head- 
ing. The division commander called on the Fourth and Sixteenth 
Michigan to carry out the order. These infantry regiments seized 
and held the position, helping to establish a battle line behind which 
the routed Union soldiers could rally. The First and Fifth Michigan 
Infantry regiments were also engaged in severe fighting. The First 
skirmished with Confederate pickets the afternoon before the main 
armies clashed, fought up front throughout the struggle, and helped 
bring up the rear during the retreat of the Union army. The brigade 
in which it served was marched and countermarched so often dur- 
ing the six-day battle that it became known as the Flying Brigade. 
But the efforts of all the hard-fighting Federals ended in defeat 
because of incompetence at the top. The battle turned out to be a 
monstrous sacrifice of soldiers who deserved a better fate. Colonel 
Ira C. Abbott, commander of the First Michigan, displayed remark- 
able restraint when he wrote in his official report that “for all that 
tests the quality of a soldier . . . [Chancellorsville] surpasses all 
our former experience.” 

After the battle, Lee made the momentous decision to invade the 
North a second time. A bold stroke might help the South diplo 
matically, destroy Yankee morale, increase war-weariness in the 
-North, and force Grant, who was thundering away at Vicksburg, to 
send troops to the East, thereby casing the pressure on the besieged 


Confederates in that city. Swinging his army into the Shenandoah 


Valley, Lee struck northward, crossed the Potomac River, and by the 
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end of June had about seventy-five thousand men in southern 
Pennsylvania. On June 28, Lincoln announced that he had relieved 
Hooker and appointed Meade to command the Army of the Potomac, 
which then numbered about ninety thousand. 

On the day that Meade took over the army, a Pennsylvania com 
munity, soon to become famous, buzzed with excitement. A few 
days earlier several gray-clad regiments had passed through Gettys 
burg, but now soldiers from the Army of the Potomac entered the 
town, and they got a royal reception. People filled the streets, 
cheered, shouted greetings and words of praise, tossed flowers at the 
smiling cavalrymen, and gave them and their horses food and drink. 
The troopers of the Fifth and Sixth regiments of the Michigan 
Cavalry Brigade long remembered the warmth with which the 
people of Gettysburg welcomed them that last Sunday of June, 1863. 
Two days later General John Buford’s cavalry clashed with Con 
federate infantry, and the curtain was lifted on the greatest battle 
of the war. Serving in the Union army at Gettysburg were seven 
regiments of Michigan infantry and five of cavalry. Some of these 
organizations were in the worst fighting of those memorable days, 
July 1-3. 

The morning of July 1 found Union cavalrymen struggling 
against advancing enemy infantry to hold a ridge west of Gettysburg. 
South of the town the leading regiments of the First Corps, Army of 
the Potomac, came up the Emmitsburg Road, cut across the fields to 
where the fighting was going on, and deployed along the ridge. The 
black-hatted Middle Westerners of the crack Iron Brigade were on 
the job. 

With that famous organization was the Twenty-Fourth Michigan 
Infantry, one of the state’s finest Civil War regiments. It was re 
cruited in a hurry, drew most of its men from Wayne County, and 
was honored by one of those florid ceremonies that usually attended 
a regiment's departure from the state. Appropriate speeches cen 
tered around the presentation of a handsome flag, “red, white, and 
blue in stars of raised work,” and an inscription which read “24th 
Michigan Infantry.” After the colors were presented to the regi 
ment, Colonel Henry A. Morrow, the commanding officer, made a 
brief patriotic speech. Late in August the Twenty-Fourth left Mich 
igan, and, after spending a month in forts near Washington, D.C., 
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marched to Sharpsburg, Maryland, and joined the Iron Brigade. The 
Battle of Antietam had just been fought and the green Michigan 
soldiers had the awesome experience of marching across the battle 
field where shell-torn earth, charred buildings, splintered trees, a 
huge pile of amputated arms and legs, and freshly filled graves 
silently bespoke an epic to which they themselves would contribute 


gloriously. 

The new men got a cold reception from the soldiers with whom 
they were brigaded. The veterans resented the rookie regiment 
whose nine hundred men, wearing regulation forage caps, equaled 
in number the total of the other four regiments in the unit. More- 
over, word had gone around that the newcomers were bounty men. 
This notion, and it was a mistaken one, was another reason why the 
hard-bitten warriors of the Iron Brigade held themselves aloof. 
Until the Michigan men proved their worth the veterans would have 
little or nothing to do with them. Two months later, in the Battle 
of Fredericksburg, they performed “‘ke seasoned soldiers and won 
the respect of their comrades. Ti: Michigan men subsequently 
appeared for the first time wearing the head dress the brigade had 
made famous, a black hat with a red feather protruding above the 
brim that was turned up on one side. “Those damned black hats,” 
the Confederates called them, and the oath signified not contempt 
but respect for men who fought hard. 

And now, west of Gettysburg, the Iron Brigade swung into action, 
and General James Archer's gray-clads, who expected to find Penn 
sylvania militia in front of them, could be heard to exclaim: “Here 
are those damned black-hat fellers again. . . . "Tain’t no militia — 
that's the Army of the Potomac!” Like enraged animals the veteran 
brigades came together. Two Wisconsin regiments hit Archer's 
men head on, while the Twenty-Fourth Michigan and the Nine- 
teenth Indiana struck their right flank. The Confederates broke 
in confusion and scampered for higher ground to the west, leaving 
behind a bag of prisoners which included General Archer. 

Time was a vital factor. The Southern army was nearer than the 
Army of the Potomac and was coming up fast. The Iron Brigade had 
beaten back the enemy van, but there was no minute to gloat over 
this initial success. General Ambrose P. Hill poured his men into 
the struggle and in the heat of the early afternoon the Southern 
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line surged forward and drove the Federals back. Darkness found 
the shattered remnants of an entire Union corps on the high ground 
south of Gettysburg, about a mile from the Lutheran Seminary near 
which the fighting had begun. 

When the Confederate drive started, the Iron Brigade occupied a 
position near the Seminary with orders to hold out as long as possible. 
It stood its ground until the enemy closed in and began slugging it 
from three sides, then the outnumbered black-hats withdrew. The 
retreat was treacherous. It had to be made through a corridor 


formed by converging enemy battle lines, and the Federals were 


severely mauled before they got out. The Iron Brigade had gone 
into the fight with one thousand, eight hundred effectives; it came 
out with less than six hundred fifty. It had fought its last great 
fight. 

The Twenty-Fourth Michigan had entered the conflict with its 
regimental colors in the hands of Private Abel Peck. Three months 
earlier Peck had written his daughter that “some of the men did not 
think the Army of the Potomac would have much to do during the 
coming summer.” Now, as his regiment crossed Willoughby Run, a 
bullet came out of the smoke that hung low in the ravine and killed 
him. Others were hit before the regiment reached a wooded area 
and momentary respite. Then like “yelling demons” the Con 
federates rushed in, got on the Twenty-Fourth’s flank, and pounded 
the Michigan men with all they had. Three color bearers were cut 
down. A fourth, Corporal Andrew Wagner, heard Colonel Morrow's 
command to plant the flagstaff in the ground for a rally, but he fell 
with a bullet in his breast before he could obey. Morrow grabbed the 
colors, but Private William Kelly took them from him, saying, “The 
Colonel of the Twenty-Fourth shall never carry the flag while I am 
alive.” Kelly was killed instantly. Another private took the flag, 
and when a bullet knocked him down, the Colonel again grabbed 
the colors. Then he was hit and had to leave the field. The regi 
ment was getting such a mauling that the new commander ordered a 
retreat and the Michigan men fell back, fighting as they went. Of 
the 496 men who entered the fight in the morning, 399 were killed, 
wounded, or missing by nightfall. The Twenty-Fourth’s casualty 
list was the largest of any Union regiment that fought at Gettys 
burg, but its magnificent effort had helped gain time for the Federal 
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army to close in and occupy the strong position from which it was 
destined to deliver a crippling blow to Lee’s Confederates. 

On the second day of Gettysburg five Michigan regiments took 
part in the struggle for Big Round Top and Little Round Top, ovo 
knolls on the left flank of the Union army whose possession was 
vitally important. During the terrible fight for those mounds of 
earth a strong Confederate force hit and broke the Fifth Michigan, 
while not far distant the men of the Fourth Michigan saw their 
commander run through with a bayonet as he iried to save the regi- 
mental colors. In the tangled underbrush that covered the boulder- 
strewn approaches to Little Round Top, the Sixteenth Michigan 
fought desperately to hold its position. At one point the regiment 
broke and fell back in confusion, but when support arrived a new 
line was formed. As the Southerners closed in, wild blind fighting 
broke out, bayonets flashed, clubbed muskets cracked skulls, and men 
punched and wrestled and dug stones out of the ground and hurled 
them into the faces of the enemy. And when it was over, long after 
dark, the Union had possession of the Round Tops. 

The Battle of Gettysburg came to a climax on the afternoon of 
July 3 when (>-neral George Pickett led fifteen thousand Con 
federates against the center of the Union line. Up on Cemetery 
Hill the men of the Seventh Michigan, veterans of hard campaign 
ing, hugged the ground behind their breastworks during the earth- 
shaking bombardment that preceded the charge. And when the guns 
quieted down, the Michigan soldiers looked westward into the mid 
afternoon sun, saw Pickett’s well-dressed ranks coming on, and 
braced for the blow. Every step of the way the Confederates took a 
terrible pounding from Union artillery, and great gaps opened in 
their columns as men went down ten and twenty at a time. On they 
came. A major in the Seventh reported that his men held their fire 
until the enemy were but yards away, then opened with murderous 
volleys that knocked them down by scores. “Many of the enemy,” 
the major noted, “crawled on their hands and feet under the sheet 
of fire, and coming up to our lines, surrendered themselves prison- 
ers.” Colonel Amos A. Steele, the Seventh’s commanding officer, 
moved his men for a smash at the enemy's right flank, but a bullet 


crashed into his brain before the maneuver was completed. In the 


fighting on the summit of the hill a private in the Seventh shot a 
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Confederate flag-bearer and grabbed the colors. As the Michigan 
soldier loaded his musket, with the flag by his side, a Union colonel 
rode up and demanded the flag, “threatening to cut him down if he 
did not give it up.” The unidentified officer rode off with a prize 
he did not deserve. At the high tide of the attack a few Con 
federates pierced the Union line, but Pickett’s ranks were decimated 
and the defeated Sourtherners fell back on Seminary Ridge. 

Throughout the battle Union and Confederate cavalry fought 
several engagements, the most important of which raged during 
Picketts charge. Union success in these clashes can be explained 
in part by the heroic work of the Michigan Cavalry Brigade, con 
sisting of the First, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh regiments, and led by 
Michigan's most colorful Civil War soldier, the audacious George 
Armstrong Custer, who had just been promoted from Captain to 
Brigadier-General. 

Most of the brigade first saw Custer in Hanover, just east of 
Gettysburg, where a blistering cavalry fight took place on the last 
of June. As the Michigan soldiers dismounted and closed in to 
attack, they heard an unfamiliar voice directing their movement. 
Major James H. Kidd of the Sixth Michigan Cavalry looked closely 
at the man who was giving the orders, and this is what he saw: 

An officer superbly mounted. ... Tall, lithe, active, muscular, 
straight as an Indian and as quick in his movements, he had the fair 
complexion of a school girl. He was clad in a suit of black velvet 
elaborately trimmed with gold lace, which ran down the outer seams 
of his trousers, and almost covered the sleeves of his cavalry jacket. The 
wide collar of a navy blue shirt was turned down over the collar of his 
velvet jacket, and a necktie of brilliant crimson was tied in a graceful 
knot at the throat, the long ends falling carelessly in front. The double 
rows of buttons on his breast were arranged in groups of twos, indicating 
the rank of brigadier general. A soft, black hat with wide brim adorned 
with a gilt cord, and rosette encircling a silver star, was worn turned 
down on one side giving him a rakish air. His golden hair fell in grace 
ful luxuriance nearly or quite to his shoulders, and his upper lip was 
garnished with a blonde mustache. A sword and belt, gilt spurs and top 
boots completed his unique outfit. 


Custer and his brigade, two regiments armed with the Spencer 
seven-shot repeating rifle, a weapon which gave them tremendous 
fire-power, helped drive General James Ewell Brown “Jeb” Stuart's 


cavalry out of Hanover and away from Lee's army where they were 
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sorely needed. Stuart had to make a wide sweep to the north in 


order to get to Lee, and before he got there he was again engaged. 
Spearheaded by Custer’s brigade, with the Sixth Michigan up front, 
Union troopers fought Stuart on July 2, near Hunterstown, and 
delayed his arrival. His absence, prolonged by Union cavalry, 
seriously handicapped Lee in the Battle of Gettysburg. 

On July 3 Stuart and his troopers attempted to strike the center 
of the Union line from the rear while Pickett hit it from the front. 
Union cavalry intercepted Stuart, and in the fighting that followed 
the men of the Michigan Cavalry Brigade distinguished them 
selves in magnificent stands and heroic attacks. For hours the out 
come was in doubt. Then, at last, the Southerners gave ground and 
broke off the fighting, unable to get to the Union line. Had they 
succeeded in their mission the great battle might well have had a 
different ending. Their failure was due in part to the effective work 
of Custer’s brigade, which lost nearly one-third of the total casual 
ties suffered by Union cavalry at Gettysburg. 

The same early days of July saw the approaching climax of an 
other campaign. In the spring of 1862 the Confederates had lost 
New Orleans and Memphis, but through the rest of the year and 
on into the next had repulsed Union attempts to take Vicksburg. 
Located on a high bluff overlooking a broad sweep of the Missis 
sippi River, the city was a veritable fortress. Its capture would give 
the Union control of the great river to its mouth, and would split 
the Confederacy in two. Late in March, 1863 General Grant opened 
a bold and imaginative campaign and by the latter part of May had 
Vicksburg completely invested. Shortly thereafter seven Michigan 
regiments arrived as reinforcements and participated in the forty 
five day siege which ended on July 4 with the surrender of over 
thirty thousand Confederates. On its eighty-seventh birthday a joy 
ous nation celebrated the decisive Union victories of Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg. 

The battle front extended from the Atlantic coast to the Missis 
sippi River and beyond. In its center lay the city of Chattanooga. 
Situated on the left bank of the Tennessee River and flanked on the 
south and east by Missionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain, Chat- 
tanooga was an important railroad center which one authority has 
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called “the transportation solar plexus of the Western Confederacy.” 
In the summer of 1863 the Army of the Cumberland under Rosecrans 
launched a campaign against Bragg’s Confederate army in Chat 
tanooga, and by clever maneuvering forced it out of the city without 
a battle. Bragg received reinforcements, and when Rosecrans moved 
against him the two armies fought the terrible Battle of Chick 
amauga. Eight Michigan regiments, six of infantry and two of 
cavalry, and units of Michigan’s First Light Artillery and of the First 
Engineers and Mechanics took part in the action. 

Chickamauga was the end of the road for many soldiers in Battery 
A, First Michigan Light Artillery. Known throughout the war as 
Loomis’ Battery, this unit had been organized in Coldwater and was 
mustered into the service late in May, 1861. Its commander was 
Captain Cyrus O. Loomis. Until Chickamauga the battery's greatest 
combat experience occurred at Perryville, where the Michigan 
artillerymen were ordered to hold at all costs a key position on the 
field. Hiram Lyons, the battery's “long-haired color bearer,” re 
called how the Michigan gunners, without adequate infantry sup 
port, “stood by the pieces and repelled five charges, the enemy at 
times being able to touch the muzzics of the guns.” The battery's 
salvos mowed down great swaths of yelling Confederates and the 
artillerymen succeeded in holding their ground. 

At Chickamauga the battery was commanded by Lieutenant 
George W. Van Pelt of Coldwater and was attached to General 
George Thomas’ Fourteenth Corps. Since the Confederate plan of 
battle called for an assault on the Union left, held by that corps, 
Thomas’ front boiled with action from the start. As the first day of 
the battle dawned the Michigan gunners arrived on the field, un 
limbered their pieces and commenced firing. While the guns 
boomed, hordes of yelling Confederates charged, and the battery was 
lashed with musketry and canister. Most of the gunners held their 
position, firing until they fell or were captured. A war correspondent 
wrote that when the Confederates closed in, Van Pelt drew his sword 
and shouted what sounded like “Don't dare touch these guns.” Then 
he was killed. The attackers overran and nearly annihilated the 
battery, killing, wounding, or capturing about half of the men, 
slaying forty of their horses, and capturing five of the six guns. Later 


« 
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in the battle Union troops recovered the lost guns and one of them 
now stands in the military park in Coldwater, a silent tribute to men 
who deserve to be remembered. 

The victorious Confederates promptly placed the Army of the 
Cumberland under siege in Chattanooga. In November, after being 
penned up for nearly two months, a Michigan soldier in Battery D, 
First Light Artillery, described conditions in the city. He said he 
was “well and in good spirits,” but had been “poorly fed” since 
Chickamauga. For three days at a time, he wrote, Union soldiers 
have had to subsist “wholy on Parched Corn and since the 20th of 
September we have not at any time had more than ™% Rations and 
most of the time “% Rations.” He told how the Confederates on 
Missionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain kept the city under fire. 
“The report of a Reb Canon and bursting of a shell over our heads 
is so common that we fail to notice it, for it happens every hour in 
the day.” 

By the time that letter was written the worst was over, for a supply 
line had been opened into the city. This monumental operation was 
accomplished by Union engineers and infantrymen. They erected 
a sawmill, cut lumber, built a steamboat, and opened the so-called 
“cracker line” into Chattanooga. At the same time they built a pon 
toon bridge and a road over which supplies could be sent to the 
besieged troops. Soldiers of the Michigan Engineers and Mechaaics 
played a conspicuous role in all of this work, and, with the help 
of Michigan infantrymen, placed in position the pontoon bridge 
which spanned the Tennessee River. It was known as the “Mich 
igan Bridge.” In recognition of their accomplishments General 
Thomas commended the men for their “skill and cool gallantry” in 
executing their important assignment. 

Supplies and reinforcements poured into Chattanooga in prepara 
tion for an offensive, and General Grant, now in command of the 
entire western theater, was on hand to direct operations. A Mich 
igan soldier grasped the significance of all this activity and summed 
it up in simple terms: “As soon as our men get a lot of Hard Tack 
up here | think we will push on to Atlanta. . . . Then look out for 
another big fight.” 


Although the push to Atlanta was months away, Grant opened 


his campaign late in November, and the big fight came. The Battle 
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of Chattanooga was a decisive Union victory which cight Michigan 
regiments helped win. In the main phase of the struggle the 
Eleventh Michigan Infantry joined in one of the most spectacular 
charges of the war. The Eleventh had left the state in December, 
1861, and had taken part in rugged campaigning in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Under Colonel William L. Stoughton of Sturgis the 
regiment had fought in Thomas’ corps at Chickamauga, and was one 
of the last units to leave the field. Along with their comrades the 
men of the Eleventh smarted over their defeat, and the hardship they 
endured during the siege of Chattanooga increased their desire for 
revenge. Their opportunity came on the afternoon of November 
25, when four divisions, including the one to which they were 
attached, were ordered to advance and take the rifle pits at the foot 
of Missionary Ridge. The troops moved forward, drove the enemy 
out of the trenches, and, without further orders, started climbing the 
slope in hot pursuit. From the ridge a torrent of canister and bullets 
hit the Federals; half way up the rugged height the Eleventh’s com 
manding officer was killed, and two color-bearers were among those 
shot down. Captain Patrick H. Keegan took over the regiment and 
led it the rest of the way to the summit. For a long time after the 
battle the men of the Eleventh argued with other soldiers as to 
which unit won the race to the summit. One thing was certain 
The Eleventh was among the first. Equally certain was the fact that 
the Confederacy had been dealt another crippling blow. 

At the end of 1863 the Union could look back on three decisive vic 
tories: Gettysburg, Vicksburg, and Chattanooga. At Gettysburg Lee's 
army had been handled so roughly that it never waged another 
offensive campaign. The capture of Vicksburg divided the Con 
federacy and gave the Union control of the Mississippi River. And 
the Confederate rout at Chattanooga left the Federals holding all 
of Tennessee and in position to carry the war to the heart of the 
South. Furthermore, these decisive victories boosted Union morale, 
spelled defeat for Southern diplomacy, stripped the Confederacy of 
valuable economic resources, and demoralized her people. 

In the last great phase of the war Union armies assumed the 
offensive on all fronts, conducting campaigns which opened in the 
spring of 1864 and continued, in one form or another, until the col 
lapse of the Confederacy in April, 1865. Throughout these oper 
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ations command of the Union armies was in the hands of General 
Grant, who made his headquarters with the Army of the Potomac. 
General William T. Sherman, commanding in the west, used the 
winter months to build and train his Union forces. When spring 
came and Grant moved against Lee in Virginia, Sherman turned his 
back on Chattanooga and headed for Atlanta. The retreating Con 
federates resisted stubbornly as they withdrew through the moun 
tains of northwestern Georgia. A soldier in the Twenty Third Mich 
igan Infantry wrote that the Federals were skirmishing with the 
enemy's rear guard every day. Recounting his experiences in the 
Batile of Resaca, he said that 
it was a verry hot place. There was a perfect hail of shot and shell 
and bullets. We were engaged from one o'clock in the afternoon untill 


dark and lost in killed, wounded and missing 68 men — 15 killed and 
the rest wounded and mussing. 


The Tenth and Fourteenth Michigan Infantry regiments dis 
tinguished themselves in several fierce encounters, and both were 
warmly praised in the official reports of brigade, division, and corps 
commanders. On September 1, the day the Confederates evacuated 
Atlanta, the Fourteenth broke the enemy line at Jonesboro, capturing 
several guns, an enemy general and his staff, the colors of an enemy 
regiment and three hundred soldiers. By that time fifteen Michigan 
regiments had joined in what was one of the most trying and sig 
nificant campaigns of the war. The capture of Atlanta helped Lin 
coln win the presidency for a second time, and it put Sherman in 
position to make his devastating “march to the sea.” 

Although Atlanta had fallen, General John Hood's Confederate 
army remained intact, and, when Sherman headed for the coast, 
Hood began operating on his rear in an effort to divert him. Sher 
man, expecting such a move, sent Thomas back to Nashville to hold 
the Union center and protect his lines of communication. The first 
great clash between the opposing forces occurred at Franklin, south 
of the Tennessee capital. In a frontal assault against strong Union 


entrenchments Hood hurled eighteen thousand troops, more men 


than had charged with Picket at Gettysburg. It was a Confederate 
blood bath. A Michigan private told the story in a few words. The 
enemy, he wrote, “charged our works some twelve to fourteen times 


and were repulsed every time with heavy slaughter. . . . There 
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were very few killed in our Regt as we had good breastworks.” In 
the Battle of Franklin the Union lost over two thousand; the Con 
federacy over six thousand. 

At Nashville the two armies met again. When Hood arrived out 
side the city he threw up earthworks and made a pretense of be 
sieging it. By the middle of December Thomas was ready to strike. 
Hood’s thin line crumbled under sledge-hammer blows by Union in 
fantry and cavalry, and the Southerners were put to flight. Two of 
the five Michigan regiments at Nashville were cavalry units, the 
Second and the Eighth; they participated in one of the most relent 
less pursuits of the war, and when it was over Hood's army ceased 
to exist as an effective fighting machine. Nashville was a smash 
ing Union victory. 

A week later Sherman completed his march across Georgia, en 
tering Savannah on December 22. From that city a soldier in on 
of the six Michigan regiments that marched with Sherman wrote that 
orders to forage had been carried out with a vengeance. 

We had fresh pork, chic kens, turkeys, geese, ducks and all sutch in the 
meat line, and for bread we yoused flower and meal that we got from 
the inhabitants on the way and all the sweet potatoes we could eat and 
some huney and butter. 

Behind was a devastated area some sixty miles wide and two hundred 
fifty miles in length. There had been much needless destruction 
and more was to come, for in January, 1865, the Union army left 
Savannah and headed north. 

While Sherman advanced through the Carolinas, Grant was tight 
ening his grip on Lee’s army at Richmond in the final phase of a 
campaign that had been launched the previous spring—a campaign 
in which eighteen Michigan regiments took part. The fighting in 
battle after battle was unbelievably horrid and the suffering cruel 
beyond description. 

rhere was the Battle of the Wilderness where angry men fought 
in a jungle of scrubs and tangled vines, so dense that enemy troops 
seemed to come out of nowhere only yards away; where bullets 
whined through smoke-filled air and exploding shells tore apart the 
heavy giowth and shattered men who were struggling to get through 


where fires broke out, trapping wounded soldiers who screamed in 
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agony as the flames consumed their disabled bodies; where the men 
of the Eighth Michigan Infantry charged with bayonets and drove 
the enemy, only to be cut off and pounded mercilessly, losing their 
commander and nearly a hundred men before getting out. 

There was Spotsylvania, where the soldiers of the Seventeenth 
Michigan Infantry, cheered by their comrades, rushed a hill and 
forced enemy troops to abandon a position from which they had 
threatened the flank of a Union brigade; where the same regiment, 
on the following day, charged against vastly superior numbers and 
was broken, losing about 190 of the 225 men that made the attack. 

There was General Philip Sheridan’s cavalry raid against Rich 
mond, whose purpose was to destroy Lee’s lines of communication 
and draw Confederate cavalry away from the main fighting. With 
Sheridan were the seasoned troopers of Custer’s brigade. And when 
the great Confederate cavalry leader, General Jeb Stuart, got his 
men in front of Sheridan at Yellow Tavern, about six miles north of 
Richmond, a brisk engagement developed. During the fight it seems 
that Private John A. Huff of the Fifth Michigan Cavalry got an 
enemy officer in his sights and pulled the trigger. Jeb Stuart fell 
from his horse, badly wounded, and died in a farmhouse the next 
day. Less than a month later Huff, himself was fatally shot. 

And Grant fought on to Cold Harbor, where the Confederates 
had thrown up strong breastworks and waited to receive attack. 
When the Union commander ordered a direct assault, his soldiers, 
sure of the fate that awaited them, wrote their names and addresses 
on slips of paper and pinned them on their coats so that their dead 
bodies might be identified. The Federal charge brought on the 
bloodiest moments of the war. In less than ten minutes a deadly 
enfilading fire accounted for most of the seven thousand Union 
soldiers that were killed, wounded or missing on June 3. The cam 
paign was costly for both sides, but Grant stated in his official report 
that these battles, “bloody and terrible as they were on our side, 
were more damaging to the enemy. ‘ 

After Cold Harbor the Union army crossed the James River and 
attacked Petersburg in an effort to capture the Confederate capital 


from the rear. Lee, caught by surprise, rushed his army to meet 


the threat and arrived in time to help General Beauregard repulse 
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the invaders. Realizing the futility of assailing the Confederate en 
trenchments in front of Petersburg and Richmond, Grant settled 
down to a siege. 

It was during this siege that the Federals attempted to break the 
enemy line by blowing up a part of it and attacking throught the 
breach. Union soldiers dug a tunnel that extended from their posi 
tion to a point directly below Confederate works. Early in the morn 
ing of July 30 four tons of powder were exploded, hurling earth, 
guns, carriages, timbers, and men high into the air, and leaving a 
huge crater that was about one hundred seventy feet long, sixty feet 
wide, and thirty feet deep. After the explosion soldiers from General 
Burnside’s Ninth Corps belatedly advanced, the First Division in 
front, followed by Willcox’s Third Division. In the two brigades that 
made up the latter were six regiments of Michigan infantry. Federal 
troops poured into the crater until the huge hole teemed with 
humanity and regiments and brigades became hopelessly mixed 
Some of the Michigan men, unable to get into the crater, were 
hit by enemy troops in trenches on either side. By then, Willcox 
reported, 
the enemy had recovered from their surprise, and now concentrated so 
heavy a fire upon the point that our troops, in seeking temporary shelter 
became still more mixed with each other and with the First Division 
and lost their ranks and much of their regimental organization, in spit 
of the efforts of many of the officers, and every new regiment that 
marched into the breach only increased the huddle and confusion, and 
interferred with the officers in reforming for another advance. 


Enemy artillery slaughtered scores of men in the crater, whose sides 
were so steep that it was difficult to get to its rim and fire back 
Confederate infantry rushed to meet the threat; some advanced to the 
very edge and emptied their muskets into the sea of blue uniforms 
that carpeted the pit. Shortly after noon the brigade commanders 
ordered a retreat and the crater was evacuated. This operation cost 
Michigan two hundred fifty of the three thousand, eight hundred 
Union casualties and was, as Grant said later, “a stupendous failure.” 

On April 2, 1865, Lee was forced to abandon Richmond. He 
headed west, hoping to join the Confederate army that was retreat 
ing northward in front of Sherman. This was not to be, for the 
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Union army surrounded him at Appomattox, where, rather than 
subject his half-starved men to a useless blood bath, he surrendered 
to Grant. 

\ll Confederate resistance ended in May, the month in which 
the Fourth Michigan Cavalry climaxed a fabulous career in a blaze 
of glory. This regiment left Michigan in September, 1862, under 
the command of Colonel Robert H. G. Minty, an experienced cav 
alryman. Toward the close of the year this officer was given a bri 
gade in the Army of the Cumberland. It consisted of four Cavalry 
regiments, including the Fourth Michigan, and soon became famous 
as “Minty’s Brigade. 


Its sabers flashed on every battlefield from Knoxville to Vicksburg, and 


from Columbus, Kentucky, to Macon, Georgia. Its guns were heard in 


Imost every ridge and ravine in the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
\l ibama Mississippi, and Georgia 


When Lee surrendered at Appomattox the Fourth Michigan Cav 
ilry, with Colonel Benjamin D. Pritchard commanding, was cam 
paigning in the deep South w’ t helped capture Selma, Ala 
bama, and Macon, Georgia. In Macon word came that Jefferson 
Davis had fled Richmond and was believed to be in south central 
Georgia. Davis had hopes of getting to the trans-Mississippi where 
he proposed. to establish the Confederacy and what remained of the 
army. On May 7, Pritchard received orders to search for the fleeing 
president of the Southern Confederacy. About one o'clock in the 
morning of May 10, Pritchard entered Irwinville and learned enough 
from the inhabitants of the town to convince him that Davis and his 
party were camped for the night about a mile and a half away. Be 


fore dawn the colonel and a detail of Michigan cavalrymen sur 


rounded the encampment, caught the occupants by surprise, and 


captured every one of them. In accordance with orders from Wash 
ington, Pritchard delivered his famous prisoner to Federal author 
ities at Fortress Monroe in Virginia. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of rejoicing over the end of the war, 
the people of the land were shocked and saddened by the death of 
Lincoln. A Michigan private wrote that the soldiers in his regiment 
“appear as if their best friend had been assassinated.” Another Mich 
igan soldier remembered how joyful the men were that peace had 


been declared. But, he added, the men 
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felt verry sad. . . when ower Connel called us out and red the order 
to us of the death of that Good Old Man the President of the United 
States. Then it was that you could have seen strong men shed tears of 
grief. 

Lincoln, like those who fell on the battlefields, was a casualty of the 
war and the men in uniform knew it. 

During the four years of conflict over ninety thousand Michigan 
men, eighty-five thousand of them volunteers, answered the call to 
arms. Not all of them saw action; some never left the state. Many 
were decorated or cited for valor, and over sixty were awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. In this titanic struggle, the nation’s 
bloodiest war, about fourteen thousand Michigan men lost their 
lives. Over four thousand one hundred were killed or mortally 
wounded in battle, and about ten thousand died from disease. Those 
who survived the war returned to their homes, and, in most cases, 
lived and passed on in relative obscurity. But until their dying day 
they never forgot the years they wore the Union Blue. Nor should 
we. For they fought, as Lincoln said, to determine whether a demox 
racy, here or elsewhere, could long endure. 

Mindful of what Michigan soldiers did to advance the democratic 
ideal, it is appropriate to recall the words of a brigade leader who 
saluted his command for a splendid performance in battle: “Sol 
diers, . . . your country thanks you, and will remember you in 


history.” 
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Dr. Williams’ article is the second in a special series designed 
especially for the use of school children and made possible through 
the John M. Munson Michigan History Fund. An article by 
Dr. Rolland H. Maybee, Michigan's White Pine Era, 1840-1900, 
the first of the series, will be available in pamphlet form April 1, 
1960. Dr. Williams’ article, with illustrations and other material 
idded, will be available after July 1, 1960, as the John M. Munson 
Michigan History Fund Pamphlet No. 2. Individual copies will 
sell for $1.00. Teachers will be given 5C per cent off; dealers 
and historical societies ordering ten or more copies will be given 
40 per cent off. Checks should be made payable to the Munson 
Michigan History Fund and sent to the Michigan Historical 
Commission, Lewis Cass Building, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

















Dr. Milo Milton Quaife, 1880-1959 
F. Clever Bald 


On Sepremper |, 1959, Dr. Miro M. Quaire and Mrs. Quaife 
were driving to Sault Ste Marie to visit their friend, Joseph :E. 
Bayliss. Seven miles from their destination on U.S. Highway, 2, 
a driver trying to pass other cars struck the Quaife automobile head 
on. Although an Air Force helicopter, which happened to be nearby, 
rushed Dr. Quaife to the War Memorial Hospital in Sault Ste Marie, 
he died shortly after admittance. Mrs. Quaife, less seriously injured, 
was also taken to the hospital. Fortunately, she recovered. 

This accident took the life of the foremost authority on the history 
of Michigan and the Old Northwest. A thorough scholar and a 
prolific writer, Dr. Quaife was internationally famous. 

Born near Nashua, Iowa, on October 6. |*80, Milo Quaife grew up 
on his father’s farm. After graduation from the local high school, he 
entered Grinnell College, receiving the Ph. B. degree in 1903. He 
taught school one year, and then earned his master's degree in history 
at the University of Missouri in 1904-5. During the next three years 
he attended the University of Chicago, serving as an assistant in 
the history department while continuing his graduate studies. In 
1908 the Ph. D. degree was conferred on him, magna cum laude 

In the fall of the same year, Dr. Quaife joined the history faculty 
of the Lewis Institute of Technology in Chicago and rose to the rank 
of professor, remaining until 1914, when he resigned to become 
superintendent and editor of the State Historical Society of Wiscon 
sin. In 1922 he left this position to do free-lance writing. Two years 
later Clarence M. Burton chose him as secretary and editor of the 
3urton Historical Collection in the Detroit Public Library. He held 
these offices until his retirement in 1947. 

Dr. Quaife’s contributions to history as author and editor were 
extraordinary. A volume, Forty-Six Years: The Published Writings 
of Milo M. Quaife, 1910-1955, put out in 1956 by the Algonquin 
Club, contains forty-two pages of titles of his works. Beginning with 
his doctoral dissertation, it presents a listing by year of publication 
of “Original Writings,” “Edited Works,” and “Book Reviews.” 
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Among his best known books are: Chicago and the Old North- 
west (1913), Wisconsin: Its History and Its People (1924), The 
Kingdom of St. James (1929), The Flag of the United States (1942), 
Lake Michigan (1944), Michigan: From Primitive Wilderness to 
Industrial Commonwealth with Sidney Glazer (1948), and I Re 
member Detroit (1949). In addition to these and many other books, 
he published approximately two hundred articles and other short 
pieces. 

Although Dr. Quaife’s production of original writings was phe 
nomenal, his editorial work was even more so. While in Madison 
he founded the Wisconsin Magazine of History and edited the first 
five volumes. He was editor also of six volumes of the Wisconsin 
Historical Collections and of the annual Proceedings of the State 
Historical Society. 

Beginning in 1916 with The Life of Black Hawk, Dictated by 
Himself, he edited forty-three annual volumes for the Lakeside Press, 
Chicago. The last, Among the Indians, by Henry A. Boller, was 
published after his death. All of these books deal with western 
scenes. Because of Dr. Quaife’s historical introductions and foot 
notes, they are more interesting and informative than the original 
writings. Of this series, those which have a Michigan setting in 
part or in whole are: The Indian Captivity of O. M. Spencer 

1917), Alexander Henry's Travels and Adventures in the Years 
1760-1776 (1921), Wau-Bun (1932), The Bark Covered House 

1937), War on the Detroit (1940), The Western Country in the 
Seventeenth Century, The Memoirs of Lamothe Cadillac and Pierre 
Liette (1947), My Life on the Plains by General George A. Cuscer 

1952), and The Siege of Detroit in 1763 (1958 

In Detroit Dr. Quaife’s editorial work increased. From 1924 until 
1931 he was editor of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 
Previously he had been a member of the editorial board, a member 
of the executive board, and president of the association. 

As editor of the Burton Historical Collection, Dr. Quaife was re 
sponsible for the publication of The Burton Historical Collection 
Leaflet, a monthly brochure, from 1924 until 1931, when it was dis 


continued because of the depression. He was also author of most of 


the numbers. In 1928 and 1931 the Detroit Library Commission 
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published the two-volume John Askin Papers, 1747-1820, which he 
had edited from manuscripts in the Burton Historical Collection. 

Dr. Quaife was also editor of the ten volumes of the American 
Lake Series, 1942-1949, of which his Lake Michigan was an out 
standing book. 

As secretary of the Burton Historical Collection, Dr. Quaife pro 
vided information and advice to thousands of persons in the United 
States and abroad, either in person or by correspondence. Besides 
this informal instruction, he was lecturer in history at Wayne State 
University and the University of Detroit. As a teacher he took a 
personal interest in the graduate students in his seminars. His dour 
manner awed some of them, and his abhorrence of laziness, indif 
ference, and slovenly work deterred others from taking more than 
one of his courses. To those who showed interest and ability, Dr. 
Quaife was generous with wise counsel. He encouraged them to 
write, and he used his influence to help them publish. 

Although Dr. Quaife was primarily a scholar, he was eager to make 
history interesting to laymen. Besides writing the Burton Historical 
Collection Leaflets and books such as Lake Michigan, he worked 
with local groups to advance the cause of history. Perhaps his most 
important contribution of this kind was the founding in 1934 with 
William F. Lawler, an industrial salesman, of the Algonquin Club. 
An unusual feature of this organization is its international charac 
ter, the members being drawn from the Detroit-Windsor area. This 
arrangement was intentional because of the essential oneness of the 
region, especially in earlier days. President of the club from its be 
ginning until he resigned the office in 1947, Dr. Quaife was then 
elected honorzry president for life, and he continued to attend and 
to participate in the meetings. 

Wayne State University conferred on Dr. Quaife the degree of 
Doctor of Letters in 1951, and in 1959 Eastern Michigan University 
conferred the same degree. From 1956 to 1959, Dr. Quaife was a 
trustee of the Historical Society of Michigan. 

Besides Mrs. Quaife, who for many years assisted her husband as 
typist and secretary, he was survived by four children: Donald L., 
Dorothy (Mrs. Russell Martin), Elizabeth (Mrs. John Bowden), and 


Mary Louise, (Mrs. Hans Bolliger), and nine grandchildren. 











Senator Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg: 
Middle Western Isolationist 


C. David Tompkins 


MicHIGAN’S SENIOR SENATOR, ARTHUR HENDRICK VANDENBURG, 
filled with anxiety and conviction, sat in the Senate Chamber on 
January 10, 1945. As he arose to gain recognition from Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry Truman, he knew what he was about to say would 
shock many of his constituents, as well as some of his fellow states 
men. Nevertheless, he did not hesitate to speak of the great revision 
which had taken place in his thinking since the beginning of World 
War Il. Vandenberg began his address by reviewing some of the 
events and problems of the war. Then he dealt with the crux of his 


talk. 


I hasten to make my own personal viewpoint clear. I have always been 
frankly one of those who has believed in our own self reliance 
[now] I do not believe that any nation hereafter can immunize itself by 
its own exclusive action. . . . Our oceans have ceased to be moats 
which automatically protect our ramparts. Flesh and blood now compete 
unequally with winged steel. 


After renouncing his commitment to isolationism, Vandenberg pro 
posed several steps to help insure world peace, and advocated in- 
ternational cooperation by the United States to achieve this goal. 
Finally, he proposed that an allied treaty be signed at once designed 
to prevent the outbreak of future wars.' These were heretical, words 
coming from a man who had led the fight before World War II to 
preserve American isolationism. His dramatic change helped prepare 
the way for a bipartisan foreign policy following the war. Vanden 
berg's confession of a change of heart in 1945 is generally well 
known. But the fact that he had made a radical shift in his foreign 
policy views once before in his public career is often forgotten. The 
story of how Vandenberg evolved as a Middle Western isolationist 
and how he clearly reflected the bias of his section during the period 
immediately preceding World War II, offers the scope for this study. 


1The Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg, edited by Arthur H. Vanden 
berg, Jr., 135-37 (Boston, 1952). 
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Senator Vandenberg was one of the major spokesmen for isola 
tionism prior to World War II. The Michigan Republican, espe 
cially from 1935 until the bombs dropped at Pearl Harbor, vigorously 
and consistently opposed the involvement of the United States in the 
internal affairs of nations or international politics outside of the 
New World. He firmly believed that,the two oceans offered America 
sufficient “insulation” from alien wars not directly involving the 
United States.2 The Senator was one of the leading advocates of 
the establishment of a system of mandatory neutrality or legislated 
peace. He energetically led the fight to preserve the system of pro 
tection against war once it became official American policy; but 
Vandenberg was a special type of isolationist. He clearly symbolized 
the phenomenon of Middle Western isolationism, vividly reflecting 
the heartland’s ideology on foreign affairs during this crucial period 

Three distinct but closely related phases highlight the career of 
Vandenberg as a Middle Western isolationist. A brief review of 
his background and thought to 1934 reveals that he was not always in 
full accord or agreement with the popular sentiment of his section, 
hut frequently deviated from the foreign policy doctrine. His 
speeches and public pronouncements after this date clearly indi 
cated a full acceptance of the Middle Western traditional bias in 
foreign affairs. The second phase, from 1935 until 1937, shows 
Vandenberg and other isolationists as the real makers of American 
foreign policy. With widespread public support, they successfully 
persuaded the Congress and President to accept the neutrality laws 
of 1935, 1936, and 1937. In this period, Vandenberg was simply 
trying to prevent a replay of the factors leading to American in 
tervention into World War I. Not concerned with the reality of 
those years, he wanted to legislate away the evils of World War | 
he third phase, 1939 through 1941, was marked by defeat for the 
leaders of American isolation. The coming of World War IL in 
Europe altered popular cpinion. Presiden; Franklin D. Roosevelt 
finally exercised the needed leadership in foreign affairs; America 
finally realized some responsibility outside its borders. But Van 
denberg and other isolationists fought to preserve their system of 


keeping America out of war. Each year they were defeated as they 


2The Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg, 1. 
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witnessed the rejection of “mandatory neutrality” for aid to the Allies. 
Finally, World War II engulfed the United States and ended isola- 
tionism and neutrality for all of the republic. During this last phase, 


Vandenberg consistently defended the cause of Middle Western 
ideology and reflected the popular mind of that section. 

\ brief look at Middle Western isolationism will help place Sena 
tor Vandenberg into a context from which a better understanding 
of his role as a symbol of the section will result. Midwestern isola 
tionism, which began in the post-Spanish-American War era, was 
fully crystallized by World War I. Most citizens of the heartland 
wanted their nation to have nothing, or as little as possible, to do 
with European wars and politics. They objected to American inter 
vention in 1917 and remained somewhat indifferent to the actual 
war even after the United States entered the conflict. When the 
war ended, they wanted America to withdraw from further par 
ticipation in international affairs and violently rejected the idea of 
American membership in the League of Nations. The revision of 
history written in the 1920's only further convinced them that 
World War I had been an evil and unnecessary war, and strength 
ened their belief in remaining aloof from future European troubles. 
heir basic distrust of the respective roles of Woodrow Wilson and 
the big-monied interests in the road to war was confirmed by the 
Nye investigation of the early 1930's. Shortly after the dramatic 
findings of the committee became public, the heartland was almost 
unanimous in its demand that some type of written law be adopted 
which would prevent a replay of 1917 events. Even with the coming 
of World War II in Europe, this section lagged behind the rest of the 
nation in responding to the threat which Germany and Italy posed 
to world peace and ultimately to American security. Only with the 
formal declaration of war in 1941 did the Middle West give up the 
unique type of isolationism.* 

The early public career of Vandenberg does not read quite the 
same. In fact, there were many instances in which he departed from 
this tradition. For instance, he did not share the popular view of 
his section relating to World War I. Vandenberg, even before the 


war, had become an important voice in state politics in Michigan. 


’Ray A. Billington, “The Origins of Middle Western Isolationism,” in the 
Political Science Quarterly, 60:44-64 (March, 1945 
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When only twenty-two years of age, he had become editor of the 
Grand Rapids Herald. As a life-long Republican and citizen of 
Grand Rapids, he rose rapidly in the ranks of the state party. His 
flamboyant editorials combined with a willingness, in fact an eager 
ness, to give speeches stressing the praises and principles of the Re 
publican party caused his prominence on the Michigan scene. 

In 1916, however, he departed from the biases of both his party 
and section. Convinced that Germany was guilty of violating Ameri 
can national and neutral rights, he advocated through his editorials 
the intervention of the United States on the side of the Allies. He 
demanded that these rights be defended even at the cost of total 
war. He followed for the most part, the line of his idol, Theodore 
Roosevelt. Roosevelt appealed to Vandenberg for several reasons. 
Vandenberg liked the President’s narrow type of internationalism 
which allowed the United States to play power politics in the Roose 
velt fashion, but not become permanently or dangerously committed 
to any international governing device or treaty. Roosevelt was also a 
strong and colorful Republican. Because of these two factors he 
indirectly but noticeably influenced the Herald’s young editor. This, 
combined with his youthful nationalism, caused Vandenberg to 
write, 

One right yielded up invites the loss of a second —then a third. The 
endless chain. Some infringements pyramid, and assailants encouraged 
by the ease of unchallenged conquests commence to plot against the 
life of the nation itself. Somewhere a stand had to be made.‘ 

Vandenberg applauded the Wilson policy of demanding that Ger 
many respect American neutrality, particularly neutrality rights. 
Throughout the total period preceding and including the actual 
war, the young editor supported President Wilson. He viewed the 
war as the “greatest revival the world has ever known since Christ 
came upon the earth.”> Only these strongest expressions of national 
ism sufficed for Vandenberg. Yet, less than twenty years later, this 
same person would advocate the complete opposite; he would be not 


only willing but would demand that the republic abrogate these same 


rights to avoid the possibility of involvement in another war. 
Although Vandenberg had upheld the Wilson war policy, he re 


4Richard H. Rovere, “Vandenberg, the Unassailable,” in Harper's Magazine, 
196:396 (May, 1948). 
5Rovere, “Vandenberg, the Unassailable,” in Harper's, 196:397. 
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acted solidly against the President’s peace policy. The postwar 
period brought him back into the isolationist camp of both the nation 
and the heartland. When the League of Nations and Treaty of Ver 
sailles were being debated, Vandenberg, under the influence of Sena 
tors William Borah and Henry Cabot Lodge, vigorously opposed 
\merican adherence to either part of the agreement.* America must 
never, in his view, tie its destiny to the fate of another nation or 
a supergovernmental group of nations such as the League. As a 
strong reservationist he particularly opposed “Article Ten” and 
feared compliance with the League would end the Monroe Doc 
trine for the New World. Vandenberg was supposed to have coined 
the familiar Lodge slogan, that “unshared idealism is a menace.” 
Not content with the Senate's defeat of the treaty, the young Mich 
igan editor assisted in defeating the League of Nations treaty. In 
the 1920 election campaign for president, Vandenberg helped pre 
pare some of the more isolationist planks of the Republican platform.* 
He also wrote several of the campaign speeches of Warren Harding 
which were both isolationist and bitterly anti-League in nature.” 
So the young Michigan Republican had in his own limited way 
helped lay the final axe to the League of Nations and future Amer 
ican cooperation; he helped return the nation to “Normalcy.” 
During the 1920's Vandenberg turned his energies to writing 
books in addition to editing the Herald. Three volumes dealing with 
American historical figures and problems appeared between 1921 
and 1926. The first two works, The Greatest American: Alexander 
Hamilton and If Hamilton Were Here Today, are relatively unimpor 
tant in understanding Vandenberg’s foreign policy beliefs of that 
time.'° The Trail of a Tradition, published in 1926, fully eluci 


6Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg, The Trail of a Tradition, 325-99 (New 
York, 1926 

TVandenberg, The Trail of a Tradition, 397 

*Vandenberg, The Trail of a Tradition, 397. 

*Senator Tom Connally, My Name is Tom Connally (as told to Alfred 
Steinberg), 212 (New York, 1954 

19The first book, The Greatest American, Alexander Hamilton, (New York. 


1921) is a portrait of Alexander Hamilton by Vandenberg in which he points 
} 


} 
up those characteristics of his “Greatest American’ which most clearly in 
dicate his own philosophy on government. The book offers little or no insight 
into the thought of Hamilton. While the second book, If Hamilton Were Here 
Today, (New York, 1923) offers an analysis of current problems with the 
solutions which the author's hero would implement if he were available to 
solve them. 
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dates the thoughts of Vandenberg. Topics included are isolationism, 
neutrality rights and duties, the evolution of the Monroe Dottrine, 
and international cooperation. “Nationalism—not ‘internationalism’ 
—is the indispensable bulwark of American independence.”'' Brief 
ly, the scope and purpose of the book are found in this quotation. 
Vandenberg points up the contribution of Alexander Hamilton and 
George Washington to international law by their concepts of neutral 
rights as well as neutral duties; then condemns Thomas Jefferson 
for his weak neutrality policy, especially for not demanding recog 
nition of American neutral rights and for hiding behind the embargo. 
The neutrality policy of the republic was traced from its beginning 
through the Wilson administration. Still defending the actions of 
Wilson, the wordy author was not disillusioned by the “great war.” 
Likewise he continued his rejection of the League of Nations as an 
assault on the national integrity. Yet as an ardent nationalist he 
dates the beginning of a “perpetual” Anglo-American alliance with 
the Treaty of Ghent ending the War of 1812.'? It is immediately 
apparent, that Vandenberg forgot much of his early nationalism by 
the 1930's when the neutrality legislation was being written. Later 
he was willing to give up most of the neutral rights, willing to let 
England go unaided in 1939, and lost much of his intense and nar 
row nationalism which demanded respect for neutral rights. 


In 1928, Vandenberg filed petitions for the Senatorial primary 


election in Michigan. Six months before the election, the incum 
bent Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris died and Vandenberg was ap 
pointed to fill out the unexpired term. He was subsequently elected 
in November for a full term.'* The young senator concerned himself 
mostly with domestic legislation. Always a strong but realistic. con 
servative, he was severely critical of many of Roosevelt's fiscal and 
domestic programs. And except for the World Court debate, he 


seemed unconcerned about foreign policy matters.'* As a member 


Vandenberg, The Trail of a Tradition, 1 

12Vandenberg, The Trail of a Tradition, 61, 81-95, 107, 133, 149, 158-85 
for his development of the neutrality policy; 238-50 for the Monroe Doctrine; 
325-99 for an analysis of Wilson’s policy in war and peace. 

13The Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg, xvii 

M4Whitney H. Shepardson and others, The United States in World Affairs 
1934-35, 223 (New York, 1935). “The Senate accepted a Vandenberg reserva 
tion on the World Court which declared that adherence ‘Shall not be so con 
strued as to require the United States to depart from its traditional policy of not 
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of the commerce committee he opposed the New Deal, w hile his 
membership on the foreign relations committee gave him the back 
ground and preparation for his leadership in the isolationist program 
of the late 1930's. 

I'wo events of 1934 changed Vandenberg’s role in the Senate: his 
position on American foreign policy, and his status as a representa 
tive of the Middle Western tradition. First, he was reelected to 
the Senate, and secondly, he played an important function in the 


Nye committee. The former gave him six additional years in the 


upper house and the distinction of being one of the few Republican 


Senators who was returned to Washington by a politically important 
state. The latter changed his appraisal of World War I: the radi 
cal move from approval to complete disillusionment. By the early 
1930's, Vandenberg was slightly affected by the revisionists’ nev 
interpretation of World War I, which pictured Woodrow Wilson as 
the villian who blundered his nation into the war. Therefore, it was 
quite natural when he joined Senator Gerald P. Nye in February of 
1934 and submitted a resolution to the Senate which created an in 
vestigation committee to determine the extent to which the arma 
ments industry was a factor making for American entry into the war 
in 1917.'S The Senate approved the motion, and with Senator Nye 
as chairman and Senator Bennett Clark and Vandenberg as commit 
tee members, the investigation began. The senatorial committee ex 
tended itself and investigated the munitions irdustry and the inter 
national traffic in arms, and delved into the causes of American 
entry into the world conflict in 1917. The committee report was 
submitted to the Senate on June 16, 1936. It concluded by stating 

Ihe Committee finds, on the basis of the testimony and exhibits 
introduced into the record and discussed in Chapter III, War Trade Ex 
pansion, that the development of the export of war commodities to the 
Allies resulted in a wide-spread expansion of almost all the lines of 
American business, an expansion which J. P. Morgan & Co., in their 
commercial agency contract, specifically undertook to stimulate. As a 


result by 1916 there ws created a tremendous industrial machine, heavily 


capitalized, paying high wages, and dependent upon the purchasing 


ntruding upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in the political questions 

of policy or internal administration of any foreign state; nor shall adherence 
said protocols and statements be construed to imply a relinquishment by the 

United States of its traditional attitude toward purely American questions.” ” 
1S4Connally, fy Name is Tom Connally, 211 
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power of the Allies. The Committee is of the opinion that this situation, 
with its risk of business depression and panic in event of damage to 
the belligerents’ ability to purchase, involved the administration so in 
extricably it prevented the maintenance of a truly neutral course between 
the Allies and the Central Powers. Such a neutral course threatened to 
injure this export trade."@ 


It was the testimony which the Senator heard on this committee 
which finally convinced him of his 1916-17 mistake. He no longer 
viewed the war as a necessary move on the part of the United States, 
but now saw it only as a great tragedy in which the national wealth 
and blood had been wasted simply to enrich a few business inter 
ests.'7 Vandenberg, after accepting the interpretation of the road to 
war offered by the Nye committee, was forced to re-evaluate his own 
previously held view of the war. His immediate response was to ac 
cept the Middle Western traditional explanation of international 
politics. He also embraced the total ideological and emotional con 
cept of foreign relations offered by his section. From this time on, 
the Michigan Republican falls back on his Middle Western tradition 
for both the answers as to why America entered the war and for the 
plan by which another war could be avoided. Vandenberg continued 
to symbolize the heartland’s ideology until the United States entered 
World War II. 

3efore the Nye investigation, Vandenberg did not share in the 
general disillusionment over World War I which pervaded the Mid 
dle West. But in the years which followed 1935, both he and other 
isolationists conducted a successful campaign for the complete neu 


tralization and “insulation” of America from future war-baiting situa 


tions. The Vandenberg speeches after this time provide clear evi 


dence of his final and complete commitment to Middle Western 
ideology. He used many of the same arguments which had been 


16Nye’s report, Munitions Industry in Senate Report, Number 944, part 6, 
page 3 (74 Congress, 2 session) (Washington, D.C., 1936 

17TThe conclusion that this was the turning or the final pivot point in Van 
denberg’s complete commitment to Middle Western isolationism is drawn from 
assorted sources. Rovere, “Vandenberg, the Unassailable,” in Harper's (May, 
1948) indicates that he learned of the Nye committee’s effect on the Senator 
from a personal interview: “He says that it was testimony before that com 
mittee [Nye] that persuaded him of his waywardness in 1917-18.” Connally 
hints that this was the clincher in determining the Senator's change. Finally, 
all the evidence before this period does not reflect the Senator as accurately 
representing his section in either his statements or his actions in the Senate 
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popular in his section both preceding and following the war.'* The 
war and all that it supposedly stood for now became “horrible” to 
the Senator. As he said, “in reality, we were sucked into that war 
irresistibly in spite of anything we could do to prevent the ultimate 
process.”'*® Not only had the nation been tricked into the war, but 
the cause of the war was simply the sinister power politics of a 
decayed and undemocratic Europe. Although the war was in no 
way a concern of the United States, and despite the fact that 
America had gained nothing from the war, it had cost “40,000 Amer 
ican lives, over 192,000 were wounded, and $40 billion was spent on 
the war, of which the Allies still owed America over $13 billion.”*° 
What had been the sum result of America’s contribution in men and 
money? No, “we did not make the world safe for democracy.” Nor 
did American aid help “win a war to end all wars.”?' For Vanden 
berg, America had been innocent of the secret and predatory treaties 


which had caused the bloodshed and cut up the world after the 


fighting ended. America had become inextricably bound up in 


Europe's imperialistic game of politics. With his converted and re 
vised view of the war, Vandenberg felt the worst fate for America 
would be another conflict such as 1917-18. Thus he concluded that 
the nation must avoid involvement in what he termed the futility of 
war. Clearly the “disillusionment theory had captured all minds” 
of the Middle West.?2 

Vandenberg now turned to the objectives of keeping America out 
of war outside the New World. In finding the solution for avoiding 
war, he again looked to his tradition and concluded that the passage 
of laws would accomplish his objective. This was a basically “pro 
gressive reaction” to the problem. The Michigan Senator showed his 
naive belief in the ability of American laws to prevent war and above 
all to keep war away from the American scene. He believed that two 

18For Middle Western arguments on World War I, see Billington, “The 


Origins of Middle Western Isolationism,” in the Political Science Quarterly, 
60: 44-64. 

1%Congressional Record, 13777 (74 Congress, 1 session) (Washington, D.C 
1935). 

20Grand Rapids Herald, “Speech,” 1, September 17, 1939. 

21Congressional Record, 97 (76 Congress, 2 session) (Washington, D.C., 
1939). 

“Selig Adler, The Isolationist Impulse: Its Twentieth-Century Reaction, 
258 (New York, 1957). This book offers an interesting and somewhat plau 
sible evaluation of the total isolationist process. 
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goals could be achieved by stronger and tighter neutrality laws 
First, America would be discouraging war; and secondly, the nation 
would not become involved in other people's wars. The method for 
achieving success in both of his objectives would be a system of 
“mandatory neutrality.”** In the foreign relations committee meet 
ings, he reasoned that if “we declared our neutrality in advance, we 
would be discouraging war—and we all wanted to discourage war, 
didn't we?”?* Thus the Michigan Senator helped write the antiwar 
legislation which became public laws in 1935, 1936, and 1937. If 
the United States declared neutrality in advance, European nations 
would know that we wanted nothing of their wars. Such a policy 
“substantially insulates us against the dreadful consequences which 
otherwise could embroil us again in alien wars.”25 

This belief in the power of law to prevent war 1s again sympto 
matic of the progressive era during which the Senator had grown up 
It was almost as if in 1917 the United States had gone to war for 
noble reasons, that is as he saw them at that time, but to prevent the 
mistaken thinking of which he was a victim, there must also be a 
law to prevent this same mistake in the future. \ igorously ck fend 
ing the neutrality legislation, Vandenberg said 
{t seems to me perfectly clear, from any critical analysis of our wa 
record from 1914-18, that the absence of a specific neutrality policy 
which was effective in its proscriptions, absolutely robbed us of any 
chance to direct our own subsequent destiny... . It was the failure 
to have an affirmative neutrality policy which effectively quarantined 
us against the results of our own previous pseudo-neutrality, which 


ultimately created a situation in which we were the victims of our 
own failure to have the precise kind of a rule. . . .** 


His belief in a written law reflected the popular demand of his area. 
There was an almost unanimous support for the neutrality acts of 
the three year period. Most Middle Westerners agreed with Vanden 
berg when he stated that the law written in advance of an actual 
outbreak of war would “draw 90 per cent of the hazards out of the 


situation so far as the United States is concerned.”27 It would also 


3New York Times, 20, December 13, 1955 
“4Connally, My Name is Tom Connally, 21 
“5New York Times, October 16, 1935. 
“Congressional Record, 13777 (74 Congress, 
7Congressional Record, 13791 (74 Congre 
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quarantine the United States from European war with the insula 
tion which would result. And for Vandenberg, only this type of 
legislation would fully remove the danger of war for the republic. 
“It can encourage peace ideals in the world by an American program 
against all war as an institution.”** 

Before World War I had actually involved America, Vandenberg 
had believed that the nation should go to war to protect and de 
fend its just and national rights. He had thought that the defense 
of the neutral rights was a cause for which the republic should 
be willing to pay heavily in dollars and armaments. As a re 
sult of the Nye Committee investigation and his own disillusionment 
vith the war, he now believed that the nation had gone to war in 
1917 for very questionable reasons. Instead of his former defense 
of our neutral rights as a national right, he proposed that we should 
thandon these rights and that there “should be a mandatory embargo 
on shipment: of arms and ammunitions, Americans should not be 
illowed to travel on belligerent ships, and [we] should prohibit loans 
or credits to belligerents.”** He was willing to give up completely 
the rights which he had thought America went to war in 1917 to de 
fend. Reflecting the Middle Western bias against big-business in 
terests of the eastern section of the nation, Vandenberg blamed the 
actual entry of the nation into the conflict on the pressure of these 
interests to protect their profits. [le maintained that American manu 
facturers of arms and implements of war had built up a huge trade 
with the Allies. This trade was threatened by the submarine warfare 
of the Germans in 1917. For this reason, and for the protection of 
loans and credits which American bankers advanced to Allied nations 
to purchase the war machinery, America had gone to war in 1917. 
This trade was a sordid and vicious type of commerce which sought 
to “make the most that we could of the misery of others.”8° In 
other words, war had not come to protect the rights of all Americans, 
but simply to enrich certain business interests. 

The course which Wilson had taken before the war, and one 


which Vande nberg had defended both at that time and later in his 


Congressional Digest, “Neutrality Controversy,” 15:20 (January, 1936 
‘Allen W. Dulles and Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Can America Stay Neu 
S8 ( New York, 1939 
“Congressional Record, 2187 (74 Congress, 2 session) (Washington, D.C 
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Trail of a Tradition, was now rejected as evil and unclean. The 
Senator was now willing to give up these neutrality rights and 
withdraw from the dangerous sea to keep America out of war. He 
condemned that “doctrine of the freedom of the seas which was 
a wholly sordid, selfish, and acquisitive thing which put commerce 
ahead of peace.”*' In the Senate debate over the Neutrality Act of 
1937, Vandenberg quoted Admiral William S. Sims, who he claimed 
best summarized his own position: 

If war arises, we must choose between two courses — it is a choice of 
profits or peace. Our trade as a neutral must be at the risk of the 
traders. Our army and navy must not be used to protect that trade and 
our country must remain at peace.** 

For noncontraband trade, Vandenberg and the other isolationists had 
a neat trick. When a war began, the President weu!d declare Ameri 
can neutrality. This would prevent shipping by Americans and 
their companies to belligerents. But the warring nations could buy 
such goods in American ports by “cash and carry.” This theory of 
“transferred risk” meant that the purchasing nation must pay for the 
goods in advance and come to American ports and pick up the pur 
chased material in nonarmed ships of their own The net effect 
of these provisions was to take American ships goods, and citizens 
out of danger zones. Thus, for Vandenberg, if these American 
“property items” were not affected by the war, there would be no 
reason for American entry into such a conflict. 

Not only did Vandenberg want the war trade threat to American 
security removed, but he wanted to prevent any type of economic en 
tanglement with belligerents which might eventually draw us into 
a War. The second aspect of the profit motive which had dragged 
us into World War I was the huge loans and grants of credit given 
to the Allied powers before American intervention. When it looked 
as if the Germans might win the war, the only way big-business and 
big-‘monied interests could protect their investment was to push 
Wilson into the actual war, which was finally done. The Senator 
found support for this popular Midwestern feeling in the words of 
the former French Premier Andre Tardieu, who observed: “from 


31Congressional Record, 2187 (74 Congress, 2 session 

32Congressional Record, 1673 (75 Congress, | session) (Washington, D.C 
1937). 

33Connally, My Name is Tom Connally, 223 
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that time on, [after the loans were made] whether desired or not, the 
victory of the Allies became essential to the United States.”34 In 
the Senate debate over the no-loans proposal of the Neutrality Act, 
he said, 

when we prohibit loans and credits, using our World War experience 
as an analogy, we probably are prohibiting the great development of a 
war-materials trade which has to depend on credit before it can exist 
Therefore it is a prohibition not only to the extent [that it preserves 


peace}, but it has the still further utility of probably controlling even the 
war-materials trade itself.3® 


His objective was to obliterate “the protit motive entirely.” 

But Senator Vandenberg was also concerned about the role of the 
president in future wars in which the United States might become 
involved During the years preceding World War I, he had vigor 
ously defended the actions of Wilson. But by 1936, he had changed 
his mind about what prerogatives the chief exccutive should be 
allowed in times of war. There were three reasons for this change 
in attitude. First, the Senator now viewed the actions of Wilson 
as leading America directly into the bloody conflict for totally un 
necessary reasons. Secondly, \ indenberg did not believe that the 
president should be forced to make decisions relating to neutrality 
duties after an ictual war began For under these conditions, the 
kL 


Cxeculive would be under the POssi Die pressure ot business interests, 


t mporary and hyste rik i] sympathic s Inc vitably the dex sion made by 


the president would help one belligerent and hurt the other and 


cause America to become an enemy of the latter. Thirdly, the Mich 
igan Republican had a thoroughly partisan prejudice against the 
actions of President Franklin Roosevelt. He personally did not 
like the President, opposed his New Deal and distrusted the Presi 
dent's leadership in foreign affairs.*7 In all three of these founda 
tions for his desire to limit the power of the president, \ andenberg 
found much support in his section. Most Middle Westerners had dis 
trusted President Wilson before World War I, and were not fully 
confident in Roosevelt's leadership in foreign affairs during the late 
1930's. The effect of both Vandenberg’s Senate actions and the 

‘Congressional Record, 102 (76 Congress, 2 session Washington, D.C 


1949 
‘Congressional Record, 2290 (74 Congress, 2 session 
“New York Times, (Editorial) 20, December 29, 1936 
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popular agitation of the West was a provision in the Neutrality Laws 
of 1936 and 1937 which relieved the discretionary power of the 
president and substituted a written law which tied the hand of the 
executive.’ 

Vandenberg pointed to the World War I experience for support 
in his contention. He maintained that the crucial decisions and 
the legal basis of these choices should be made by the legislature, 
not the president, and before the need for their application ac 
tually arose. If the great war had taught us one thing, “it surely 
was that basic neutrality decisions cannot be safely made after the 


10 


necessity for them arises." For instance, the Senator's major ob 
jection to the 1937 Neutrality Law was that it gave too much power 
to the president. He disliked the discretion which was left to the 
executive in determining when the neutrality proclamation would 
be stated and under what conditions; and secondly, he objected 
to the right of the president to determine what goods could be traded 
by Americans with belligerents. He also charged that the bill would 
in effect allow the president to declare war and thus the traditional 
right assigned to the legislature would pass to the caprice of the 
executive. President Wilson, he claimed, had too much power in 
1914-17, and his abuse of this power eventually led America to war. 


[The Senator claimed that the 


only safe and practical neutrality rules are those written in advance of 
the necessity for their application. If neutrality decisions are postponed 
to the fatal hour during which their actual application is immediately 
required, they will inevitably be construed in the light of their effect 
upon the immediate situation to which they attach. This promptly pre 
cipitates two unavoidable hazards: (1) no matter how impartial, the 
decision will hurt one belligerent more than another, he getting the worst 
considers it unneutral and the trail of resentment, if not reprisal starts; 
(2) no matter how courageous a president may be in his purpose to re 
ject selfish commercial considerations in established neutrality, if his 
neutrality decisions are discretionary, and if they are not made until wars 
are under way, it will be next to impossible for him to interrupt a 


38Vandenberg felt that the president had too much power in the years pre 
ceding World War I and that his abuse of this power in granting businessmen 
full protection by the government caused American intervention. To prevent 
this from again happening he proposed that all details of neutrality be carefully 
covered in written law so that the president, no matter how good or bad he 
might be, could not make the mistake of leading America into war 
Congressional Record, 1674 (75 Congress, 1 session 
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profitable war commerce once it has started. [He concluded his argu 
ment, that] . . . if our neutrality formula is mandatory —so far as is 
humanly possible to foresee the needs — and if it is written in advance 
of the need for its application, it can deal with the subject objectively. 
It can be free, on the one hand, from the commerical influences which 
arise under the second hazard to which I have referred. But it can be 
free in no other way. It can be objective in no other way. It is precisely 
like the rules in any other game. They cannot be written or changed 


ifter the game begins if they are to preserve an atmosphere of accepted 


fair play and impartiality." 


Only by the legislative control of the president was it possible for the 
nation to achieve the type of neutrality needed to keep America from 
alien wars. 

On March 3, 1937, the Neutrality Act of that year became perma 
nent legislation. Unless Congress had a great change in its attitude 
it would not be altered. Because of the popular support which the 
isolationists received during the period from 1935 through 1937, it 
can be safely asserted that their campaign had fully succeeded. The 
nation announced to the world that it would have nothing to do with 
foreign wars. Less than one and a half years later, Adolf Hitler 
took the cue and began his aggressions in Europe. In March, 1938, 
he took over Austria. One vear later he seized Czechoslovakia. 
Vande nberg and other isolationists prevented any new type of legis 
lation from emerging from the Senate foreign relations committee 
which might have stopped Hitler.‘ So the Congress adjourned on 
\ugust 5, 1939. Less than a month later, the Germans had moved on 
Poland with the result that both Britain and France declared war on 
the aggressor. Roosevelt responded by calling a special session of 
Congress to convene on September 21, 1939. This session of the 
national legislature ushered in the third phase of the isolationist 
career of Arthur Vandenberg. Particularly beginning in January, 
1940, after the death of Senator Borah, the Michigan Republican 
led the fight to preserve the system of mandatory neutrality developed 
in the previous Senate and House bills.*? 


‘Congressional Record, 3943 (75 Congress, | session 
‘MConnally, ly Namre is Tom Connally, 22° 


‘Vandenberg assumed the leadership of Republican isolationists after 
Borah’s death. Both Connally in his book and Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times indicated this fact frequently. He actually took over both the seat of 
Borah in the Senate and his office in the Congressional Building 
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President Roosevelt had called the special session to repeal the 
“arms embargo” provision of the 1937 Neutrality Act. He hoped 
to be given the legal power to sell needed arms and munitions to 
France and Great Britain. Vandenberg's immediate response was to 
vigorously oppose the suggested change.** He became one of the 
bill’s most outspoken opponents, charging that the President wanted 
to take the nation to war. “In the long view, I do not believe we 
can become an arsenal for one belligerent without becoming the tar 


"44 There is a unique hazard created by selling 


get for another. 
munitions to any warring nation. By choosing one nation, we will 
immediately cause the other to hate America. He quoted Winston 
Churchill and other authorities to support his position in the Senate 
debate. Churchill said: “The statesman who yields to war fever must 
realize that once the signal is given, he is no longer the master of 
policy, but the slave of unforeseeable and uncontrollable events.” 
This was what Vandenberg predicted would happen to America if 
the pending bill were passed. He also quoted Roscoe Pound, for 
mer dean of the Harvard Law School, who warned that if America 
changed its neutrality system so as to assist one belligerent, it will in 
effect be “in the war.”*® But above all if this law were passed, the 
Senator maintained that the nation would lose its “scrupulous detach 
ment” and no longer occupy the position of maximum aloofness, 
which had been traditional components of American policy. In the 
debate, Vandenberg clearly indic ated that he did not care what h ip 
pened to Europe, and that he and all Americans should be con 
cerned only with the defense of their nation and not worry about 
Europe. “I do not think this is our war, and I think we should stay 
all the way out unless we are deliberately and cons iously ready to 
go all the way in.”*® The Michigan Senator claimed America did 
not need to help Europe in order to insure its National defense, 
and he rejected “also the notion that our American fate is arbitrarily 


contingent upon the Europeon outcome.”*? But in spite of the color 


ful and articulate oratory of Vandenberg, and other opponents of 


48Grand Rapids Herald, “Vandenberg Leads Neutrality Battle,” 2, Seq 
tember 20, 1939. 

44Congressional Record, 98 (76 Congress, 2 session 

45Congressional Record, 100 (76 Congress, 2 session 

16Congressional Record, 98 (76 Congress, 2 session 

47Congressional Record, 104 (76 Congress, 2 session 
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the bill, it passed on November 3, 1939, with a vote of yes: fifty 
five; no: twenty-four; and not voting: seventeen. The era of isola 
tionist leadership in foreign affairs was ended in this vote. For each 
new issue on foreign policy after this date brought defeat to Vanden 
berg and others who wanted to remain aloof. 

\dmitting his defeat, Vandenberg was convinced of a moral victory 
when he wrote in his diary: 
It is going to be much more difficult for FDR to lead the country into 
war. We have forced him and his Senate group to become vehement 
in their peace devotions. . . . Everybody is for “peace”. This lip service 
may last quite a time. But we have definitely taken sides with England 
and France. There is no longer any camouflage about it. Repealist 
Senators speak frankly about it. In the name of “democracy” we have 
taken the first step, once more, into “Europe’s power politics.” 
What suckers our emotions make of us!*8 


But Vandenberg held tenaciously to his theory of insulation. He 
defined the insulationist as one “who wants to preserve all of the 
isolation which modern circumstances will permit.”*® This was his 
guiding philosophy during the 1940 issues affecting foreign policy. 
I'wo principal issues were debated in 1940. The first involved in 
creased expenditure on armaments for national defense. Vanden 
berg objected to this bill on the grounds that America was entering 


the arms race. He then tried to hamper the President. The Vanden 


berg resolution which was an amendment to the general appropria 


tions bill would have set up a joint Army-Navy board to pass on all 
war material which was to be shipped to the Allies. The committee 
or board would only allow material not essential for American de 
fense to be shipped abroad. In both instances Vandenberg was de 
feated.5° 

Two remaining issues were decided in 1941. Legislation for Lend 
Lease and for the arming of merchant vessels passed in the Congress 
in spite of the opposition of Vandenberg and other isolationists. 
Vandenberg charged that the Lend-Lease Act 
gives too muc h power to the president to declare an undec lared war on 
any nation he chooses. The president can choose our allies and our 


48The Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg, 3. 
49The Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg, 5. 
59Connally, My Name is Tom Connally, 232-40. 
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enemies. He can give away for nothing every ship in our pre sent navy 


and every gun in the present army.*! 


The Michigan Senator argued that America should go it alone and 
avoid entanglement in European wars. He quoted John Hutchins, 
who said, “We have a chance to help humanity if we do not go into 
war; if we do go in, we have no chance at all."5* At the time of the 
debate he defined his policies as: not going to war unless directly 
attacked; avoiding all policies which directly involve us in a war, 
help the Allies, but always consider America first; advocate peace 
for all the world and avoidance of international cooperation.** When 
the fight over the arming of ships took place in the Senate, Vanden 
berg objected to the bill because it would create a new war hazard, it 
would do more harm than good, and the majority cf the people op 
posed the bill. He also pointed up the unrealistic plan of arming the 
ships. With over twelve hundred merchant ships and taking at least 
four months to arm only two hundred of them, the other one thou 
sand ships would surely be exposed to open attack. He quoted 
Secretary of State Robert Lansing, who in 1916 said: “Armed mer 
chant vessels expose themselves to the danger of attack and sink 
ing.”*4 But again Vandenberg’s logic and persuasion went unheard, 
and the bill passed. 

Less than two months after this defeat, December 7, 1941, ended 
isolationism in the narrow sense forever. Vandenberg and all isola 
tionists responded to the Pearl Harbor attack by supporting Roos 
velt’s request for a declaration of war. The coming of the war ended 
a period of great debate on American foreign policy; a debate which 
could only be decided not by the Congress but by aggression upon 
the Nation. In spite of the administration's request that there be no 
speeches on the war resolution, Vandenberg insisted upon his right 
to express his views; he was the only representative in either House 
to speak to the motion. In his diary he wrote 


I made the only speech that was made in the Senate before the vote was 


taken there. I felt it was absolutely necessary to establish the reason 


why our non-interventionists were ready to “go along” — making it plain 


‘IGrand Rapids Herald, “Vandenberg Leads Neutrality Battle,’ 2, Septes 
ber 20, 1939. 

52Y ‘ongressional Record, 1107 (77 Congress, | session Washington, D.¢ 
1941). 
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that we were not deserting our beliefs, but that we were postponing all 
further argument over policy until the battle forced upon us by Japan 

won. I felt it was necessary, too, in order to better swing the vast 
nti-war party in the country into unity with this unavoidable decision. 


Ihe Administration leaders, with typical short-sightedness, had not 


wanted it done. They wanted no speeches at all — and even tried to cut 


me of f.5° 


Even in that crucial hour Vandenberg’s rhetoric and spirit re 
flected his commitment. The ideology which he had fully embraced 
by 1935 provided him with all of the psychological sureness and in 
tellectual « ¥pression hich he needed in his moment of defeat. Just 
is he reflected the Middle West, this section always supported him 
By late 1939, when public opinion in most of the nation had shifted 

iv from the isolationists, only in this section did a mayority still 
favor the retention of the isolationist program of neutrality laws. 
Until the outbreak of the war the noninvolvement sentiment was 

er in the heartland than anywhere else in America.5® 

Vandenberg himself claimed during the Senate debate over the re 
peal of the “arms embargo” that over 95 per cent of his mail opposed 
the bill \t the same time the New. York Times reported that more 


than 1 maypority ot the Michigan ni wspapers were behind the Sen 


Perhaps the best example of the popularity of his program 


1 be found in the 1949 election. Vandenberg was again elected to 
the Senate without doing any tyyx of « IMpargning Th it vear Mi h 
igan elected almost all of its Democratic candidates including a 
Democratic governor; while Vandenberg scored 1,033,104 to his op 


ponent’s 939,740. Michigan was willing to go along with the New 


Deal in dome Sst poli ics, but continued to rally to the isolationist 


by returning Vandenberg to Washington 


\s 1 Senate debater, Vandenberg was one of the he st He ad 


dressed his fellow senators with talks which carefully pointed to the 
| 


His prose, though verbose, was clever and well chosen 
| 


is consistent and forceful, yet was flexible at the right moments. 


1 master of compromise he was often able to win a point when a 


[he Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg, 17 
“OW illiam G. Carleton, “Isolationism and the Middle West,” in the Missis 
ppi Valley Historical Review, 33:377-90 (December, 1946 

‘Congressional Record, 98 (76 Congress, 2 session 
SNew York Times, “Vandenberg Risks Much on Embargo,” 25, October 1, 
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more dogmatic individual would have lost. With a keen sense of 
parliamentary strategy, he frequently led his side to victory when 
others might have failed. All his capacities as a statesman, a 
speaker, a persuader, and a Republican were directed to achieve the 
noninterventionist objectives. 

As Vandenberg accepted the disillusionment theory of war, he 
also became guilty of the illogical thought underlying its develop 
ment. Instead of reappraising all of the factors which led to American 
involvement in World War I, he simply adopted the interpretation 
offered by his section. He looked at foreign policy in the narrow 
est sense, and failed to appreciate the new position which the na 
tion had assumed in world politics. He did see the United States 
as a world power, but he wanted to use this strength to insulate the 
nation from war rather than to prevent war. Little did he realize 
at the time, that the very program he advocated—an announcement 
to the world that the republic would do nothing in the event of war 
except withdraw from world affairs—gave the aggressor nations a 


sense of confidence which prompted aggression and eventual World 


War. 





The Scholarship of Lewis Cass 


Walter W. Stevens 


Lewis Cass, accorpinc Tro ANprew C. McLaucuiin, “was a scholar 
and man of books as well as a politician and a statesman.”! Milo 
Quaife agreed: “He was a thoroughgoing scholar.”? Letters, pamph 
lets, spect hes, official re ports, artic les, and books by Cass reveal a 
literary ability not ordinarily expected of a frontiersman and soldier. 
These works are characterized by an outstanding appreciation for 
and command of the English language. Cass believed that “the 
philosophy of speech is itself one of the most interesting objects of 
hum in contemplation, and the structure of languages 1S intimately 
connected with the character and condition of the people by whom 
they are spoken.” His outlook was pragmatic; he declared: “It is 
not the quantity of knowledge, but the capacity to apply it, which 
promises success and usefulness in life.’ 

When he served as minister to France, Cass wrote France, Its 
King, Court, and Government; Three Hours at Saint Cloud; An 
Historical, Geographical, and Statistical Account of the Island of 
Candia or Ancient Crete; and An Examination of the Question, 
Now in Discussion, Between the American and British Governments 


Concerning the Right of Speech. In addition, Cass found time to 
do research in the French archives and there uncovered information 
relating to early American history. Some of the data which he 
brought back was published by the Wisconsin Historical Society in 
Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1857. 
\lthough Cass alluded lightly to some of his writing as “fugitive” 
pieces for literary journals, McLaughlin stated that “the contribu 
tions of Cass to periodicals were more than mere trivialities dashed 


off in haste for a penny a line. They are real additions to knowl 


'Andrew C. McLaughlin, Lewis Cass, 353 (Boston, 1891 

“Statement by Milo M. Quaife, personal interview. 

‘Lewis Cass, Address Before the Alumni Association of Hamilton College, 
(\ugust, 1830, 33-34, 38 CUtica, 1830 

‘The following extracts have been made from a mass of valuable MSS 
relating to the early history of this part of the country, which were copied 
from originals in the archives of Paris by Gen. Cass while minister to France.” 
Detroit Demrocratic Free Press, July 1, 1844. 
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edge.”> William T. Young corroborated this statement by stating 
that “his essays and reviews exhibit a most profound and extensive 
acquaintance with the subjects of his research.”° In response to a 
query in 1849, Cass submitted a list of his published articles. They 
included: North American Review, January, 1826, April, 1827, 
April, 1828, January, 1830, October, 1840; Southern Literary Mes 
senger, November, 1839, July, 1841; Democratic Review, May, 1838, 
July, 1852; Knickerbocker, one article between 1838-48.7 Quaife 
and Glazer reported that “much of his work unfortunately remained 
unpublished and with the passage of time was lost to posterity.”* 

Cass published several manuscripts concerning the American In 
dian, a subject on which he was regarded as an authority.® “These 
essays are long and discursive, written at a time when our important 
magazines invited profound and exhaustive treatment of interesting 
and serious topics.”"® Young claimed that “the most accurate and 
reliable account of the conditions, traits of character, and philological 
peculiarities of the Indian tribes is to be found in the articles of 
General Cass.”'! John J. McElhone, Senate stenographer during the 
mid-nineteenth century, said that Cass “could tell Indian stories by 
the hour.”!2 

Cass read a paper at the first meeting of the Michigan Historical 
Society concerning the early history of Detroit and the conspiracy 
of Pontiac, which one historian termed a “valuable contribution 
to historical literature.”'* While serving as Secretary of War, Cass 
wrote, at the request of President Andrew Jackson, an account of 
the battle of New Orleans, which was published in the American 

*5McLaughlin, Lewis Cass, 255-56. 

®William T. Young, Sketch of the Life and Public Services of General Cass, 
410 (Detroit, 1852). 

7Letter from Lewis Cass to Henetman, January 8, 1849 in the Lewis Cass 
Papers in William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

®Milo M. Quaife and Sidney Glazer, Michigan, 344 (New York, 1948 

*“Indian Treaties and Laws and Regulations” by Cass was published by 
the War Department in 1826. “Service of Indians in Civilized Warfare” wa 
printed in the North American Review, April, 1827. “Documents and Pro 
ceedings Relating to the Formation and Progress of the Board in the City 
of New York for the Emigration, Preservation, and Improvement of | the 
Aborigines of America” appeared in the North American Review in Januar 
1830. 

10McLaughlin, Lewis Cass, 355. 

11Young, Sketch of the Life and Public Services of General Cass, 411 

12John J. McElhone, Detroit Tribune, February 17, 1889 

13McLaughlin, Lewis Cass, 354. 
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Quarterly Review. He delivered a scholarly address in 1830 before 
the alumni of Hamilton College; and in 1836, as the first presi 
dent of the American Historical Society, Cass read a_ paper 


“which bears the marks of thoughtful preparation, as well as knowl 


edge and appreciation of the great truths of history and political 
philosophy.”"4 

Although much of his time was occupied in discharging official 
political duties, Cass generally made an effort to study for some time 
each day. Even when preparing to embark on a long canoe voyage 
when he was governor of Michigan Territory, Cass would supply 
himself with books and other reading material. Charles Trowbridge 
said that Cass 
always carried a well selected, though necessarily small library, and in 
his own canoe, when the weather permitted, some young me mber of the 
party was called upon to read aloud during a part of the afternoon. 
Trowbridge added that the evening campfire of General Cass “was 
always enlivened by some literary or scientific discussion, generally 
started by the general, and carried on by some of the savans [sic] in 
his suite.""® Another contemporary of Cass testified that the Mich 
ivan statesman 
was found upon near acquaintance to possess a fund of anecdote and 
ipparently an exhaustless stock of information in all that related to his 
country, its history condition, and men of note.'® 
In the Lewis Cass Papers of the William L. Clements Library at the 
University of Michigan are many pages of notes in the hand of 
Cass relating to a variety of subjects such as history, evolution, 
Indians, land, treaties, astronomy, and the creation of the universe. 
There is also an original poem. Although Cass, like many scholars of 
his day, endeavored to learn a little about everything, he also 
believed that 
he who seeks great accuracy of knowledge, must seek it, not only by long 
study, but by confining himself to a few of the vast variety of objects 
which the progress of information presents to him.!? 


14McLaughlin, Lewis Cass, 354. 
15Charles C. Trowbridge as quoted by James V. Campbell in “Biographical 
Sketch of Charles C. Trowbridge,” in Michigan Historical Collections, 6:482 
Lansing, 1884). 
146William L. Smith, The Life and Times of Lewis Cass, 375 (New York, 
1856 
17Cass, Address Before the Alumni Association of Hamilton College, August 
1830, 12 
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The literary works of Lewis Cass were carefully composed and 
manifested a wide scope of knowledge. Richard Hewlett said that 
“by 1845 there was no better educated man in the Senate than 
Lewis Cass.”!* Young stated that the contributions of Cass “to the 
North American Review, in. the days of its commanding influence 
and superiority, added to the celebrity of that magazine.”'® His 
prepared speeches, whether {br the Senate or for ceremonial occa 
sions, revealed meticulous research. Orations presented. by Cass at 
igricultural meetings and at great industrial celebrations show 
breadth of scholarship and careful preparauion. In an address before ' 
the Kalamazoo County Agricultural Society in October, 1850, Cass 
described the benefits of education 
It removes those prejudices we are so prone to entertain when circum 
scribed within a narrow horizon and it extends the sphere of our utility 
as well for others as for ourselves, by that increase of knowledge, which 
is the ablest element of power, or rather, as Lord Bacon says, which i 
power itself.7° 


‘| his speech was replete with specific, detailed, and statistical scien 
tific information relating to agriculture. Young appropriately re 
marked that “the acquaintance manifested by the writer [Cass] with 
minutia of agricultural science, 1S indeed astonishing.”=! In addition 
there were numerous allusions to history, geographic areas, the Bible, 
and ancient literature. The same comments obtain concerning the 
September, 1850 speech by Cass in Detroit before the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society. His address to the New England Society 
of Michigan in December, 1848, in Detroit was an historical a 
count of the first Pilgrim colonies in America with special emphasi 
upon their social and religious customs. 

Cass contributed his efforts and inspiration to many learned so 
cieties. In June, 1822, he became an honorary member of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society. In July, 1828, he was made a correspond 
ing member of the Columbian Institute for the Promotion of Arts 
and Sciences. Cass was distinguished by being elected the first 
president of the Michigan Historical Society in 1829, of the Lyceum 

1SRichard G. Hewlett, Lewis Cass in National Politics, 1842-61, 3, unpub 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of History, University of Chicago, 1952 

19Young, Sketch of the Life and Public Services of General Cass, 41( 

20Lewis Cass, Address Delivered Before the Kalamazoo County Agricultur 


Society, October 11, 1850, 16 (Washington, 1850 
21Young, Sketch of the Life and Public Services of General Cass, 417 
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in 1830, of the Society for the Promotion of Female Education in 
1830, and of the Athenaeum in 1831—all Michigan organizations. 
He was also the first president of the Congressional Temperance 
Society (1833). In the same year Harvard University presented 
to Cass an honorary doctor of laws degree, and he became a member 
of the United States Nava! Lyceum. The following year he achieved 
a membership in the New England Historical and Geneological 


Society. The Royal Academy of Turin awarded Cass an honorary 


degree in November, 1849. He was presented an honorary member 
ship in the Buffalo Historical Society in June, 1862. 


Individuals, too, benefited from the encouragement and assistance 
of Cass. “From his contributions to the ‘Historical Collections of 
Michigan’ to those by oral lecture and frequent attendance at the 
meetings for debate of the famous Detroit Young Men’s Society, he 
loved to patronize and encourage in others the work he so delighted 
in himself.”22 During one of the extended canoe voyages which 
Cass made on the Great Lakes, he took time to record some data 
relating to tides on the lakes. These observations he sent to Henry 
Whiting, who was investigating the subject.2 Whiting wrote two 
poems Sannillac and Outwa for which he extracted illustrations 
also from the private manuscripts of Cass. Two of the most out 
standing protegés of Cass were Douglass Houghton and Henry R. 
Schoolcraft.: Cass also sent Charles C. Trowbridge to White River 
in Michigan Territory to make inquiries and observations relating 
to the “customs and languages” of the Indian. Later Trowbridge 
2 mployed himself, at General Cass’ request, in visiting the old 
French people, and taking down their recitals of events during 
Pontiac's war on the settlements.” Campbell claimed that the in 
formation which was secured by Trowbridge was “subsequently 
communicated to Mr. [Francis] Parkman, and aided that distin 
guished author materially.”24 

Quaife and Glazer confirmed that “Trowbridge and Cass were 
instrumental in supplying Francis Parkman with much information 

22—. N. Cox, clipping from an unidentified newspaper dated March 10, 
1889 in the Lewis Cass Papers in Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public 
Library 

23See copy of a letter from Cass to Henry Whiting, March 24, 1831, as 
quoted in Historical and Scientific Sketches of Michigan, 209 (Detroit, 1834 


“Campbell, “Sketch of Charles C. Trowbridge,” in Michigan Historical 
Collections 6:486-87. 
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for his Conspiracy of Pontiac, a contribution never sufficiently ac 
knowledged or recognized.”*5 Cass not only provided inspiration 
and material “to Mrs. [Electa M.] Sheldon for her Early History 
of Michigan, but aided and encouraged M. Pierre Margry to begin 
the studies which have resulted in such valuable additions to his 
torical information.”*® The minutes of the New York Historical So 
ciety dated June 19, 1866, report that “to his [Cass’] active friend 
ship towards its commissioned agent, our own state of New York is 
largely indebted for the rich collection of documents, gleaned from 
the French Archives, which now illustrate its colonial history.”*? 
It may be that Cass’ most significant contribution to scholar 
ship was his unremitting insistence upon the collection and preserva 
tion of documents, papers, and primary data relating to American 
history.2* He realized that some materials needed to be rescued from 
oblivion and protected in some official repository for future scholars. 
In a speech to the American Historical Society, Cass insisted that 
there was a dire need for “rigid investigation, and of extensive colle 
tions where accounts can be collated and corrected.”2® He urged, 
for example, that there be immediate research into the habits of the 
American Indian while the data was still available: “The tradi 
tional legends of the Indians are passing away. All that is not 
irrested within a few years will be beyond the reach of discovery.’ 
Cass declared that: “There should be one place in our country, where 
every work may be found, which has any relation, however remote, 


to the discovery, settlement, and history of America; and that place 


‘“Quaife and Glazer, Michigan, 344 

26McLaughlin, Lewis Cass, 355. 

“7Andrew Warner, secretary of the New York Historical Society, as quoted 
in General Lewis Cass, 1782-1866, 5 (Norwood, 1916). 

28“Mr. Johnston will much oblige me by inquiry at York whether there are 
at any publick archives at that place any letters or other documents relating t 
the early history or settlement of Detroit or any part of the territory of Mich 
igan.” Copy of a letter from Cass to Mr. Johnston, July 31, 1824, in the 
Lewis Cass Papers, in the Burton Histérical Collection. “It has occurred to me 
that you have Mavois’ collection of voyages and travels. {f you have and if in 
the collection there are any of the voyages to or travels in this country, [the 
U.S.] or Canada, I will thank you to lend me the volumes containing them.” 
Letter from Cass to William Woodbridge, December 27, 1824, in the Lewi 
Cass Papers, in Burton Historical Collection. 

29] ewis Cass, A Discourse Pronounced at the Capitol of the United State 
in the Hall of Representatives, Before the American Historical Society, Jan 
uary 30, 1836, 24 (Washington, 1836 

Cass, A Discourse... , 22. 
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is here.”*' With considerable foresight, he added: “We can garner 
up for others, though not for ourselves; we can lay by treasures, whose 
value will increase beyond the dreams of avarice. Let us do so. Let 
us, at any rate, lay the foundation.”*? 

The encouragement given by Cass to research and education was 
not offered for selfish political aggrandizement. Late in life there 
was no diminution in his efforts. In 1857, at the age of seventy-five, 
the Michigan statesman wrote to Charles I. Walker that he rejoiced 
to learn that the “old historical society” had been resuscitated and 
that he would take a deep interest in its success as he had “for many 
years taken a deep interest in all the investigations into the early 
history of Michigan and in all efforts to rescue from destruction the 
documents connected with it.”** The following year Cass expressed 
to Philip Ricard Fendall: “It has given me much pleasure to learn 
that strenuous efforts are making to increase the Washington Li 
brary and to make it more useful and accessible to the citizens and 
residents of Washington.” He stated further: “I beg leave to ask 
your acceptance for the Library of the accompanying works.”*4 In 
1858 Cass submitted the following warm encouragement to his 
grandson, Henry B. Ledyard, whom he truly loved: 

I was glad to get your nice letter. It showed much improvement, not only 
in your handwriting, to which I attach, as you know, much importance, 


but also because it exhibits [illegible] proot of mental advancement. 


Good, My dear child, and lose no opportunity of acquiring knowledge 


ind of disé iplining yourself in the habits of study and reflection. 


I'wo years later Cass donated a section of his farm, block seventy 


six, to the board of education of the city of Detroit providing “that 


the Board erect thereon within one year from May 1, 1860, a school 


{ Discourse ae 
A Discourse , 2 
Letter from Cass to Charles I. Walker, August 26, 1857, in the Lewis 
Papers in the Burton Historical Collection. 
‘Letter from Cass to Philip R. Fendall, March 13, 1858, in the Lewis Cass 
in the Burton Historical Collection. Twenty-two years earlier Cass had 
It is not presumptuous, on this occasion, to h ype, that our national 
library will soon be increased to an extent corresponding with the state of 
literature in our country, and with our rank in the family of nations.” Cass, 
\merican Historical Society Address, 20. 
Letter from Cass to Henry B. Ledyard, Apri] 22, 1859, in the Lewis Cass 
in the William L. Clements Library. 
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building.”** The minutes of the board meeting of that date indicate 


that block seventy-six was bordered by Grand River and Second 
Avenues in Detroit.*7 

When the Michigan statesman retired from politics in 1861, he 
had an enviable collection of books with which to occupy his leisure 
hours. McLaughlin and Quaife attested that it was the finest private 
library in Michigan. 
The Detroit Public Library received a gift of 1,081 books in 1866, 
from the estate of Lewis cass. . . . The Detroit Advertiser and Tribune 
of July 11, 1867, classes these books, in a very general statement, as 
“works of reference and touching almost altogether upon American 


history and politics." 


When Lewis Cass is discussed, his accomplishments are largely 
measured in terms of the many distinguished positions which he 
held over a period of fifty-five years in politics. Overshadowed by 
his political activities were the intellectual attainments of Cass. In 
iddition to the encouragement which he gave to scholarship and 
education, it should be noted that the speeches, books, and articles 
of Cass were composed with commendable literary skill and insight 

%6L etter from D. Bethune Duffield to Lewis Cass, January 19, 1860, in the 
Lewis Cass Papers, in the William L. Clements Library 


‘Document in the Lewis Cass Papers, in the William L. Clements Library 
37 etter from Elleine H. Stones to Walter Stevens, October 11, 1955 








The Newburgh Cemetery 


Dominic P. Paris 


AFTER CLEARING THE SITE FOR HIS HOME, building a rough shelter, 
organizing a church or singing group, and providing for some sort of 
education for his children, the early settler looked about for a place 
to bury his dead. Some of them preferred a family burial plot some 
where on their own land, while others, of a n ore gregarious nature, 
preferred being buried near their friends in a communal burying 
ground 

The pioneers of Livonia were no exception. First settled in what 
was later a part of Bucklin Township,’ they built their homes, 
cleared their land, organized a Methodist society in 1827? built 
their first school in 1830,° and two years later organized a burying 
society on land donated by Joseph Kingsley. Salmon Kingsley, father 
of Joseph, and a Revolutionary War Veteran, had died in 1827 and 
was buried on this land. This was the first burial in Livonia.‘ 

Ihe records of this burial society are contained in a ledger, eight 
inches by twelve inches, now in the possession of the Livonia His 
torical Society. It contains a plot of the cemetery together with the 
minutes of all meetings from 1832 to 1923. 

The cemetery is located on the north side of Ann Arbor Trail 

formerly Territorial Road) about midway between Wayne and 
Newburgh Roads and contains at present 2.35 acres of land. The 
description of the first acquisition, in the 1848 minutes, reads as 
follows: 

Viz, All that certain tract or parcel of land lying and situate on the west 
half of the south East quarter of Section thirty two in Township one 


!\Organized as Bucklin in 1827, Nankin in 1829, and Livonia in 1835. See 

Dominic P. Paris, “The Newburg School,” in Michigan History, 39:348 
Lansing, 1955). 

2Melvin D. Osband, “My Recollections of Pioneers and Pioneer Life in 
Nankin,” in Michigan Historical Collections, 14:444 (Lansing, 1890 

3Melvin D. Osband, “Pioneer Schools and Their Patrons of the Town of 
Nankin, Wayne County, Michigan,” in Michigan Historical Collections, 
4:58 (Lansing, 1883). 

‘According to Ryder family manuscript written by Raymond A. Ryder, a 
great grandson of David Rider (changed to Ryder about 1860) who settled in 
Livonia in 1827. Mr. Ryder has made a study of the history of Livonia and 
wrote his family history around 1930. Mr. Ryder now lives in Illinois. 
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South of Range nine East, and bounded and described as follows, Viz, 
Commencing at a point North twenty two degrees fifty five minutes East 
twenty three chains and Eighty four links from the South quarter stake 
of section aforesaid, thence North fifty four degrees twenty five minutes 
West three chains and twenty six links thence north thirty four Degrees 
and thirty five minutes East four chains and twenty eight links, thence 
South thirty three degrees and thirty five minutes West four chains and 
twenty eight links to the place of beginning, containing one acre and 
thirty eight hundredths of an acre. 


The first recorded meeting took place on March 24, 1832. The 
minutes state that 
We the undersigned agree to pay (when called for) the sum set oppo 
site our names to the committee appointed for the purpose of buying and 
enclosing a suitable site for a burying ground at Joseph Kingsley’s, “B” 
The lumber to be delivered at said burying ground 


Following this is a list of thirty-one names showing the money, 
lumber, and work given to complete the undertaking. The money 
ranged from twenty-five cents to a dollar and totaled $11.84, while 
the lumber ranged from two hundred to five hundred feet. Thirty 
four and one-half days of labor and fiftyone hundred feet of lumber 
were donated. Other items used for payment included nails, gate 
hangings, and a hook for the gate. The total monetary value 
amounted to $41.90. 

The society formally organized on November 23, 1832. The first 
meeting was held in the log cabin schoolhouse now known as the 
Newburgh School. At that time a constitution was drawn up. The 
first article stated “That this shall be called the Union Society of 
Nankin, the object of which shall be to procure and enclose a suit 
able site for interment.” 

The constitution provided for membership, officers, elections, 
levying of “taxes” for upkeep, and other matters pertinent to the 
operation of such an organization. The price of a lot was set at fifty 
cents, which also entitled the owner to voting privileges. The first 
officers were Luther Dean, president; Samuel Ely and George Dur 
fee, trustees; William B. Dean, treasurer; and Ebenezer Smith, sex 
retary. Following this there was a list of the fiftythree members 
who purchased lots, with their location and the number of lots, vary 
ing from one to five, which each bought. Each lot was nine feet by 


twenty five feet. 
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The yearly minutes contain many items which are interesting 


and descriptive. The one for 1835 states “Resolved that a suitable 
rope be purchased by the Trustees for the purpose of lowering a 
coffin into the grave when wanted and to be paid out of the treas 
ury.” The meeting then “adjourned to Mr. Ely’s and Noble’s shop 
five days later” and, “Resolved that a sufficient sum of money be 
raised by the Society. to make repairs necessary about the burying 
ground and to be sold to the lowest bidder on Monday the 21st of 
May.” Evidently this meeting did not take place for on December 
5, 1836, the board put un at auction the building of a fence, “Viz, 
122 tamarack posts eight’inches at tip set two feet in the ground 
and as high above the ground as the fence is now, the posts to be 
hewed enough to straighten, and set by the side of the old and nailed, 
two nails in the upper board and one in the other boards to each 
post. The post that the gate is hung on is to be removed and one 
of ten inches hewed on two sides and set three feet in the ground 
with the gate hung again and the iron repaired, the nails to be 
heavy eights and to be completed by the first day of May next. Said 
job bid off for fourteen dollars by Martin Frazier.” 

The minutes of the next twelve years are missing, but several 
meetings were held in 1848 to again repair the fence, appoint a 
sexton who was to have authority to provide “for the same whatever 
is necessary,” appoint a collector of all assessments, incorporate 
under the laws of 1846 of the state of Michigan, ari force all mem 
bers to pay for the lots they own or have used. A description of the 
burial ground was given. One of the meetings was called to order 
at “early candle lighting time.” 

These meetings were held in the Presbyterian meetinghouse® 
opposite the cemetery. This church, still standing, although moved 
from its original position, and now used by the Methodists, was built 
in 1834, and is probably the oldest building used for this purpose 
in the Detroit area. 

In June of the same year a special meeting was called by three 


members at which time an “assessment” of seventy-seven cents per 


‘Oldtimers of the «cea insist this was a Congregational church. Mrs. Donald 
Ryder of Livonia has a history of this church written by her mother to com 
memorate the one hundredth anniversary of Methodism in Livonia. The article 
tates that the building was purchased from the Congregationalists. The 
minutes of the Society insist it was a Presbyterian church. 
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lot was levied and the price of unsold lots was raised to $1.40. Each 
lot was large enough to accommodate four graves. 

The year 1848 brought other troubles; the budget was short and 
the money for fencing was unavailable. It was therefore decided that 
the builders of the fence, Luther Dean and Joseph Kingsley, be 
allowed interest on their bill of $61.12 until the debt was dis 
charged. It was moved that J. Kingsley and his heirs be forever freed 
from paying for fencing. 

Money must have been scarce among the lot owners too, for an 
other motion stated that “all persons neglecting or refusing to pay 
the purchase money or assessment on their lots by the last Saturday 
of April next, said lots will be sold at public vendue to the highest 
bidder on Saturday at | o'clock p.m. and certificates given.” Thirty 
one of the lots were sold or repossessed by the society. One of the 
lots sold for $4 while the others went for $.50. Only three of the 
lots were redeemed by the original owners. 

The minutes for the years 1849 and 1850 were brief: “Annual 
meeting for 1849—forgotten and not notified.” “Annual meeting for 
1850—notified and no one appeared.” 

At the 1851 meeting it was decided that the clerk, collector, and 
treasurer meet annually on the first Monday of November at the 
clerk’s home to prepare a report and settle up the business of the 
year. 

The 1852 meeting has one note of interest as it was “voted that 
Joseph Kingsley have the liberty of pasturing the burying ground 
with sheep occasionally.” 

“Annual meeting for 1856—notified but not attended in con 
sequence of high water I could not get there.” 

“Annual meeting for 1857—not notified nor attended in con 
sequence of my being sick.” 

The annual meetings for the years 1859-1864 were not held 
due to lack of attendance or because the secretary forgot to notify 
the members. 

In 1865 a special meeting was held on June 3 to elect officers and 
attend to special business. This meeting resulted in an adjournment 
for three weeks at which time the meeting convened and voted to 
pay “Albert Kingsley $65.62 and ten lots of usual size for the half 
acre, be the same more or less, that is fenced off back of the old 
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burying ground north, with conveyance free of all costs to the union 
society to have and to hold forever.” The price of lots was also 
increased to $3 each. 

At the meeting held the following year Ebenezer Smith and Ira 
Bradnor were authorized to “arrange the grave stones along the alley 
and straighten up the others as may best be for good looks and order.” 

The 1869 meeting was held as usual at the meetinghouse opposite 
the cemetery on November 8. It was adjourned to the eighteenth 
of the month and further adjourned for two weeks to give the trus 
tees time to make an assessment on the holders of lots for the purpose 
of building a fence in front of the burying ground. A committee 
was appointed to report three kinds of fences, “Viz, a picket planed 
and painted, a board fence planed and painted, and a board fence 
without planing or painting and the expense of each kind separately.” 
The full committee adjourned again until December 16 when 
they met and voted “to have a picket fence built and an assessment 
of one dollar on each lot taken by the members of the society (all 
being members who have purchased lots).” It was also decided that 
a line of hitching posts be built in front of the picket fence as a 
protection for the fence. The latter was to be built of oak rails and 
swamp oak posts five feet long. Its length was twelve rods. Each 
line of fence was to be four and a half feet apart and it was to be 
accepted or rejected at the discretion of the trustees. 

The trustees later posted a notice of a meeting to be held on March 
18, 1870, for the purpose of reconsidering the vote for the picket 
fence and the propriety of building a board fence in place of a 
picket fence. The vote for the picket fence was passed and then 


rescinded in favor of a board fence, “the whole fence to be painted 


with white lead and linseed oil—and all of the materials to be of 
the first best quality for fence of that description. The job was set 
up for sale and bid off by William Armstrong for $94.50.” The 
trustees accepted the fence at their meeting in November after 
discounting $7.50 from the price and accepting $1.50 from the 
builder for the old fence. 

At the semiannual meeting held on May 8, 1871, Ira J. Bradnor 
resigned as collector and turned over to the society all money on 
hand. The following year he turned over an additional $9 and 


was later elected a trustee of the society. Nothing more is said 
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about him until the November 10, 1878, meeting when a committee 
was appointed to look into the claims of the society as respects money 
not accounted for by him. Evidently this committee did not complete 
its work, for a new committee was appointed the following year to 
“arrange the matter of Ira Bradnor in regard to money paid to him 
and not accounted for.” It was also at this meeting that the mem 
bers voted that “all persons claiming to have paid their assessments 
to other collectors are required to state upon honor or affirmation to 
whom they paid it, to be exonerated from paying it again.” Brad 
nor is not mentioned again in the minutes and the amount of money 
missing as well as the amount collected is unknown. Nor is there any 
indication of any punishment for the above mentioned collector. 
Several people, however, were refunded money for having paid their 
assessments twice. 

At this time, James Rawson was appointed sexton at the pay of 
$10 a year. This was later raised to $15 with an extra $5.00 for 
mowing the grounds once and for trimming the brush and rose 
bushes. He was also appointed a trustee. 

As sexton, it was Rawson’s duty to look after the grounds, dig 
graves, and sell lots as well as collect assessments. For this latter 
service he was paid from 5 to 25 per cent of the assessments. 

He continued in this work until 1905 when there again appeared 
a shortage in the accounts. It has been said by the people who 
knew him that Rawson placed the money for lots and assessments 
in his pocket together with his own money and somehow forgot 
which money was which. Accordingly, when it became evident 
that he was to be discovered, he built a brush pile in the woods 
nearby, threw the records of lot sales and assessments on the pile, 
set fire to it, and then proceeded to cut his throat. The minutes are 
strangely silent on all matters pertaining to this defection except to 
say that Porter Grow was elected sexton in 1906. 

Not all people connected with the burial society had trouble with 
the sale of lots and collections. Ebenezer Smith, mentioned above, 
was secretary from 1832 until 1878 and served the society faithfully 
As a measure of appreciation the board excused him from paying 
assessments on his lots for life. Another secretary, Henry W. Tuttle, 
served in that capacity from 1879 to 1900, and he too, was exempted 


from taxes. 
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In i888 the name was changed to the Newburgh Union Ceme 
tery Society. Election of officers took place and it was voted to give 
the sexton $15 for his services the coming year, the cemetery to be 
“mowed and cleared off twice instead of once, once to be mowed 
early and once late.” 

Two years later a special committee was appointed to purchase 
more ground for cemetery purposes. It reported the following year 
that Mrs. Farwell refused to sell any of her land. The committee 
was enlarged and given further time to act. This went on for 
several more years with the lady refusing to sell. Finally in 1898 it 
vas decided that if the land could not be purchased, condemnation 
proceedings would be started. The minutes are strangely silent again, 
but Fred Geney, the last president of the society, has stated that 
shortly after this the lady died and another half acre was purchased 
from her heirs. 

The 1903 minutes have but one item of interest in that the “two 
lots on which the G.A.R. stands be given to the G.A.R. Society.” 
On these lots is a marker commemorating the veterans of the Civil 
War. 

The rest of the minutes deal with the regular problems of the 
society, the most pressing one being that of collecting assessments. 
Other problems included repairing fences, cleaning and trimming 
the grounds, and straightening and repairing tombstones. The book 
ends with the minutes of the last meeting held in 1923. 

Che story of the cemetery does not end with 1923. Although no 
more meetings were he ld, the cemetery continued to function under 
the | idership of Donald Ryder, whose father and grandfather both 
served on the board in some capacity. 

Ryder has collected funds for the upkeep of the grounds and 
fences as well as the repairing of fallen tombstones. At one time 
this fund amounted to quite a tidy sum, but most of it was lost during 
the bank-closing days of the depression. Today this fund amounts 
to about $700 and is used to supplement the $150 given yearly by 
the city for maintenance. 

During the early 1940's additional land was purchased to be used 
as a road around the north and west part of the cemetery. An orna 


mental iron fence with large posts at the gates was erected and the 
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improvements were paid for by Charles Wilson of Livonia and 
Edward C. Hough of nearby Plymouth. 

During 1958, about seventy-five tombstones were pushed over by 
vandals. Some of them were broken beyond repair. With the aid 
of the city administration most of them were restored, and today the 
final resting place of many early pioneers and their descendants is 
kept under close surveillance by the police. 

Although no names of world famous people appear on the tomb 
stones of this small burying ground there are three Revolutionary 
War veterans and more than fifty who fought in the Civil War. 
Among the latter are John and Alfred Ryder, uncles of Donald 
Ryder, for whom the G.A.R. post was named. Both of these young 
men died at Gettysburg. There are others, including the Nobles 
and Durfees, parents of world famous sons and former Livonians." 
There are also doctors, ministers, and just plain farmers, who helped 
carve Livonia out of the wilderness. At some other time it would be 
well to seek them out and shed a little light on their lives. 


®Alfred E. Noble, an engineer, helped build one of the locks at Sault Ste 
Marie and was on the Panama Canal Commission; Edgar O. Durfee was 
probate judge in Detroit for over fifty years. Both were Civil War veterans 











Steam Travel Bids Grand Rapids Farewell 


Frances Wood 


A STRANGE SOUND ASSAILED THE EARS of residents of northeast Grand 
tapids on June 27, 1858. Accustomed to the crackle of flames of 
disastrous fires; to the pounding of hammers on the new toll bridges 
going up at Leonard Street, the Detroit and Milwaukee Railroad 
bridge, and the one at Bridge Street which was to replace the struc 
ture that had recently become an eight-hundred-foot sheet of flame; 
to the scrunch of shovels cutting through Prospect Hill at Pearl 
Street and also at Ottawa; to the admiring gasps of approval of the 
gas-lit streets; the citizens were thrilled by the whistle of a steam 
locomotive arriving with railroad construction material for the 
young city. It was 105°F. in the shade. 

Five days later those who had found the heat too unbearable to 
travel as far as Leonard and Plainfield Streets to witness the arrival 
of the first locomotive, could watch the progress down Canal Street 
of the “Empire,” the steam locomotive destined for the western 
terminus of the line at Grand Haven. Most of the ruins of the 
burned buildings on Pearl and Canal had been removed and the 
freshly cobbled Monroe Avenue stretched southeast when the “Em 
pire” arrived at the Pearl Street dock and was loaded aboard a barge 
for transfer down the river. 

With no special ceremony, a trainload of adventurous passengers 
rode into Grand Rapids from the east on July 4, 1858. They were 
the first to enter the city by that mode of conveyance. A newspaper 
article noted this new form! of travel in addition to stage and river 
boat service. Regular trips between Detroit and Grand Rapids be 
gan July 12. 

One hundred years and a few months later, on October 18, 1958, 
another crowd assembled in the morning at the same location south 
east of the Plainfield-Leonard Street intersection. The Parnell House, 


formerly across the street, had been replaced by a service station. 


1Grand Rapids Herald, July 12, 1858. 
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Paved streets covered the dirt roads of the earlier days. A modern 
station stood in the place of the original small station. The single 
track was now accompanied by several of its kind. Baggage trucks 
laden with hot coffee, iced soft drinks, and boxed lunches were 
pushed through a crowd that numbered more than four hundred. 
Since the common man could afford to purchase automobiles or ride 
on public buses, a passenger depot rarely held so large a crowd wait 
ing to board a train. 

The Western Michigan Railroad Club and the Grand Rapids 
Camera Club organized a train excursion to Grand Haven when it 
was learned that the last steam locomotive in this city was scheduled 
to be removed in the middle of November. The excursion was to 
leave Grand Rapids at 10:30 a.m., reach Grand Haven at 12:40, and 
return to Grand Rapids at 4:20 p.m. 

Model railroaders, attired in trainmen’s garb, of peaked caps, 
overalls and bandanas, mingled with camera enthusiasts whose necks 
were burdened with as many as three pieces of equipment hanging 
from neck straps. Some struggled with tripods that tripped the un 
observant. Nearly every type of camera, domestic and foreign, still 
and movie, was in evidence. Added to the club members were rep 
resentatives of the general public whose primary interest was either 
historic or nostalgic. Parents brought children, many of whom had 
never traveled behind a chugging locomotive. 

A high temperature inaugurated the service a hundred years ago 
and it would probably be a cold one in mid-November when it 
ended, but October 18, 1958, was a perfect one for the historic 
trip. Only light coats or sweaters were needed, and riding in the 
open was comfortable. The bright sun was perfect for photography. 
\utumn colors begged to be preserved on film. Miles of film were 
devoured by hungry cameras recording the horde of waiting people 
before the first chug of the arriving locomotive could be heard. The 
shining black monster appeared down the track from the east and 
the crowd pressed back from the edge of the platform as No. 3754 
approached the station. A trainman, in freshly laundered work 
clothing, climbed the tender, swung the metal spout and took on 


water; while the click of shutters recording the scene could almost 


be heard above the welcome given the historic locomotive. In the 
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preceding one hundred years, thousands of similar locomotives had 
entered and left the city unnoted, but this last one was being treated 
like a king. 

After taking on water, the locomotive was backed out to return 
soon drawing five coaches, two gondolas, and a caboose. The model 
railroaders were being offered a variety of equipment. The excited 
passengers jammed aboard while the baggage car took on its load 
of refreshments. Hot coffee wafted its scent on the fresh autumn 
air, and the demand for it was immediate. The juvenile and adult 
children both in and atop the caboose refused to forfeit their 
precious positions for anything as common as coffee. A train com 
posed entirely of “cabeese” would have been entirely satisfactory. 

Marjorie Nind* and I found ourselves in a disappointingly modern 
coach with seats such as are found on the latest interstate buses 
of today. They were individual cleth covered ones placed in double 
rows facing front of either side of the coach. The front of the car 
had the familiar wash room; and near the entrance the fountain 
which was frequently patronized by children. 

It was later than 10:30 a.m. before the locomotive whistle blew, 
steam hissed and plumed above the track, and the wheels began to 
tun. as the familiar chugging noise sounded. The crossing warning 
bell started its “ding-ding” as wooden gates lowered their pointed 
fingers at each other, barring motor traffic at both Plainfield and 


Leonard streets. Car drivers and their passengers watched in open 


mouthed amazement at the sight of so long and unusual a passenger 
train. Human beings, not freight, occupied the gondolas; and 
passengers, not train crewmen, filled the caboose. From what dis 
aster had come these refugees? 

As the crossing bell diminished in the distance, the train crept 
behind sordid homes and deserted factory buildings near the east 
bank of the Grand River. Autumn glowed on the far bank. The 
line of white water to the south indicated the northernmost of the 
three low river dams. Limestone seemed to waver beneath the 


shallow water sparkling in the sun. The passing shadow of the 


2Miss Nind is a recent retiree from the staff of the Grand Rapids Public 
Library. 
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train dimmed the scene for a short time. Above, the blue sky spread 
its cover. Too soon we had crossed the Owashtanong,’ the Far-away 
Waters. 

Traffic through our coach increased and we wondered if some 
people intended to walk instead of ride to Grand Haven. The 
train rounded a bend as a woman entered our coach from the dire« 
tion of the baggage car. She was carrying a paper cup of coffee. A 
lurch deposited a large splash of brown liquid on the floor, but the 
woman proceeded philosophically, noting, “Oh, well, I still have half 
a cup.” 

Before attaining speed normal for a train, we stopped for a ses 
sion of picture snapping at the Fuller Yard. Curious residents near 
the road watched the proceedings until the whistle signals sounded 
and the journey continued. 

Marked on our trip maps were the Bristol Underpass, the Walker 
Road overpass, and the Pennsylvania Junction. The new divided 
highway to Muskegon carried cars south of the track within hailing 
distance at many points. At Marne we again paused for the camera 
club members. Townspeople, attracted by the strange spectacle, 
arrived to witness the historic excursion. Some recorded the event 
on film. 

At this point Miss Nind and I joined the walkers. First we 
explored forward as far as the baggage car. As we entered the coach 
ahead of ours, we discovered why passengers exclaimed when they 
saw our modern one. Others had old-fashioned green plush rever 
sible seats and decorated paneling around the overhead roof ventila 
tors. Modern conveniences were lacking. 

[he rear of the train seemed more popular than the forward 
section, so we headed in that direction. We found a crowd riding 
in the open air. The low-sided gondola was fitted with benches 
extending from the left side half-way across the car. Few were being 
used, however, as better use could be made of cameras if the picture 
fan were standing. The following, high-sided gondola had no 
benches, but the group there was just as happy without them. Be 
yond came the still-overloaded caboose. We would have been 


protected from the soot and cinders in the coaches, but we chose to 


3Indian name for the Grand River. 
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overlook such minor discomforts for the pleasure of the cool breeze, 
the sunlight, and the beauty of the autumn fields viewed through 
no distorting glass. We could ride in closed cars, planes, or buses 
at any time, but when could we agair ride in an open gondola 
behind a puffing steam locomotive? 

After pulling out of Marne, the train picked up speed and we 
were soon in Coopersville. On the way, startled cattle fled to the 
far ends of the fields where they stood watching at a safe distance 
from the noisy, smoking black monster. Three children dashed from 
a farmhouse north of the tracks and raced through weed grown 
fields for a closer view. Farmers halted tractors to wave as we passed. 

The Coopersville stop attracted another group of interested 
villagers. Automobiles, blocked by the train at the crossing, con 
tained men too pleased with a front line seat to mind the delay. 
They relaxed with feet atop car doors. Such frequent stops slowed 
our progress, but it didn't matter. We were enjoying every inch of 
the route. 

It was after noon when we passed through Nunica and had a 
slight breath of fresh lake air and the less fresh odor of channel 
water. It was around one o'clock when we slipped by heaps of black 
coal and yellow dunes topped by hopeful white gulls. Hissing to 
a halt, the train arrived at the old gray brick station in Grand Haven. 
Gulls, taking courage when the train and its occupants made no 
hostile move, glided safely far overhead on an inspection tour. Spot 
ting no food, many deserted us for a low skim above the motorboat 
spluttering up the channel. Human inhabitants began to collect 
around the unexpected train as we disembarked. Ahead, blocked 
from sight by a huge sand dune, lay Lake Michigan. 

A hastily organized band gave us a noisy welcome. Film footage 
was again consumed and some of us wandered down the street in 
search of replenishment. Restaurants received those of us who had 


failed to bring or to purchase lunches on the train. A new yellow 


defense truck was run down to the tracks for our admiration and in 
spection. Later driven beside the black locomotive, it gave color to 
those pictures taken on more expensive color film. Fathers boosted 
children into the locomotive cab and used it as an excuse to do some 
personal inspecting. 

Sitting on one of the gondola benches, Miss Nind and I ate our 
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noon snack, while we watched the activities near the track, the 
channel traffic, the circling gulls, and the strollers beside the water. 


Never had a jelly sandwich, a thermos of milk, and a crisp red apple 
tasted so good. 
Soon the bumping and switching operations started. The knot 


of observers around the turntable recorded the reversing of No. 
3754. Trainmen signaled, toots echoed, cars jolted and moved back 
and forth on the network of tracks, as the train was prepared for 
the return trip. One thoughtless boy scrambled aboard the gondola 
just before it was jerked into motion. Fortunately he was safely 
aboard before the jolt could have knocked him under the deadly 
wheels. Model railroaders had a field day. 

Early in the afternoon, but behind the schedule, the five minute 
warning blast sounded and all headed towards the last passenger 
train with a steam locomotive to leave Grand Haven. When the 
double blast of the one minute warning sounded, only a few 
stragglers still remained on the ground. After the triple toot, the 
train jerked into movement and we steamed slowly toward tl. 
swing bridge east of Grand Haven. 

In the channel a short distance north of the tracks a motor boat 
also headed toward the bridge. Was it trying to race us to the 
bridge, or did the riders simply desire a close look at a locomotive 
crossing the channel? Around a gradual curve moved the train, 
affording to those in the rear cars a fine shot of most of the train. 
Shadows of the low-sided gondola passengers were cast on the north 
side of the tracks. At the bridge the people in the anchored boat 
grected us and we returned the friendly wave. 

At the east end of the bridge the train halted to allow a number 
of passengers with cameras to descend. Across the bridge we backed 
and again proceeded slowly so that pictures might record a locomotive 
under full steam crossing the bridge. This maneuver would have 
been a mystery to many if it had not been announced previously 
over a loud speaker. After retrieving the passengers, the return trip 
continued. 

Those who had “walked” to Grand Haven evidently had finished 
exploring or had become tired. Children were more content to sit 


and ride. Most of us leaned on the sides of the gondolas and saluted 
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those watching from the sidelines. Homer Burch,‘ making use of his 
nautical experience, rode standing astride two benches. My new 
camera proved to be too complicated for me. The problem could 
not have arisen in more appropriate company. Bob Young, of the 
camera shop, came to my rescue, 

The return trip was far shorter than the morning one. Had the 
two cities been moved closer to each other as we had lunch or did 
the locomotive, like a horse sensing its stable and full mangers, 
acquire greater speed! We soon noticed a red and white convertible 


racing beside the track. After drawing ahead, the young people 


burst from it and hastily aimed their cameras at the roaring train. 
Back to the car ran the youngsters to beat us to another point for 
more pictures. This continued for several miles until the road and 
track separated. 

At Coopersville I received the usual cinder in the eye, but it 
mattered little as I had seen the rainbow of fall colors, sniffed the 
country scents mixed with engine smoke, and heard the music of 
metal wheels upon metal tracks. The sun was still dancing on the 
Grand as we crossed. In the distance came the ding-ding of lower 
ing crossing gates as we glided by dingy houses. The surprised 
occupants waiting in Cars at the blocked streets wore different faces 
than they had in the morning, but the open mouths were familiar. 
Drawing up to the station at 4:05 p.m., the historic last steam loco- 
motive passenger train became quiet and still. 


‘Homer Burch is the owner of a small stern-wheeler, the “Magnolia,” 
which is the last steam-powered pleasure boat at Grand Rapids above the dams. 





George Bancroft and The Bank of Michigan, 
1837-41 


Harry N. Scheiber 


ALTHOUGH THE STATE BANKERS’ ROLE in the politics of the bank war 
of 1832-33 has received much attention in recent studies of the Jack 
son period, there persists a stereotype view of the “pet banks”’— 
those state banks in which the federal deposits were placed after 
their “removal” from the Bank of the United States and until the 
establishment of the independent treasury. This stereotype, which 
has perhaps been reinforced by accounts of state bankers’ participa 
tion in the assault upon the Bank of the United States, represents 
the pet banks as outlets for political patronage, controlled by en 
trepreneurs with Democratic party affiliations. It is the purpose of 
this article to examine the relations of the Bank of Michigan at 
Detroit and the federal government, 1837-41, with a view to de 
termining whether the stereotype accurately applies to this pet bank.’ 

The Bank of Michigan managed until 1841 to survive the panic 
of 1837 and its aftermath largely through the efforts of the 
historian George Bancroft, its agent and lobbyist. Bancroft was an 
improbable ally of the bank, for it was controlled by prominent 
Whigs while he was a leader of the Massachusetts Democracy. 
Charles Christopher Trowbridge, the bank's cashier from 1825 to 
1836 and its president from 1839 to 1841, ran for governor of Mich 
igan in 1837 on a Whig platform which could hardly have appealed 
to the Massachusetts radical.? Jonathan, Edmund, and Henry Dwight 


1For the early history of the Bank of Michigan, see Floyd R. rae, Every 
House a Frontier: Detroit's Economic Progress, 1815-1825, 107 (Detroit 
1956). See also T. H. Hinchman, Banks and Banking in Mickigos 17-18 
(Detroit, 1887); and R. Carlyle Buley, The Old Northwest: Pioneer Period 
1815-1840, 1:574 (Indianapolis, 1950). 

*The Michigan Whig platform declared that the depression had been caused 
by a “series of arbitrary and unconstitutional acts committed by the late 
Executive of the United States.” Quoted in Floyd B. Streeter, Political Parties 
in Michigan, 1837-1860, 18 (Lansing, 1918). For Bancroft’s political philoso 
phy and his career in Massachusetts, see Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Age of 
Jackson (Boston, 1945); Arthur B. Darling, Political Changes in Massa 
chusetts, 1824-1848 (New Haven, 1925); and the full-scale biography by 
Russel B. Nye, George Bancroft, Brahmin Rebel (New York, 1945). The 
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of Massachusetts and New York, Whig bankers and manufacturers, 
had controlled the bank since 1824.* Bancroft was related by mar 
riage to the Dwights. His biographer thought that the death of his 
wife in 1837 “severed his last connection with the Dwights and 
business.”* Yet Bancroft’s business papers reveal that the Dwights 
called upon him in August, 1837, “to render service to the Bank of 
Michigan, at Washington,” and that for three years thereafter he 
employed his influence to protect the bank from a government suit 
which would have proved ruinous. Specifically, he sought to deter 
Levi Woodbury, the Secretary of the Treasury, from issuing un- 
timely drafts on the federal deposit held by the bank. The bank 
had overextended its credit during the boom preceding the 1837 
crash, and it held an account of more than half a million dollars to 
the credit of the United States, subject to calls which it could not 


possibly meet. Woodbury, urged on by Michigan Democrat John 


present article is based in part upon the George Bancroft Papers in the 
Regional History Collection at Cornell University Library. These manuscripts, 
comprising Bancroft's business and personal papers, were opened to researchers 
ifter the appearance of Nye’s biography. They are hereinafter cited as Ban 
croft Papers 

‘Jonathan and Edmund Dwight were railroad men, bankers, and manufac 
turers of Boston and Springfield. With their brother, Henry Dwight, presi 
dent of the Bank of Geneva, New York, they controlled the Bank of Mich 
igan and two banks in Cleveland. Information on the family is not abundant, 
but see Edward C. Kirkland, Men, Cities, and Transportation, 1:125-27, 
2:458, 462 (Cambridge, 1948); works cited in Dictionary of American Bi 
ography, 5:564 (New York, 1930); and, for Henry Dwight, see George 
Conover and L. C. Aldrich, History of Ontario County, New York, 278-279 
Syracuse, 1893 

INve, Ge orge Bancroft, 113. 

SHenry Dwight to Bancroft, August 2, 1837, in the Bancroft Papers. The 
Bank of Michigan was made a Federal deposit bank in 1831, before the “re 
moval” of the deposits from the Bank of the United States. Both government 
officials at Detroit and the officers of the Bank of the United States branch 
at Buffalo had complained of the difficulty of handling Michigan land re 
ceipts and treasury disbursements at the Buffalo institution. The officers of 
the Bank of Michigan were eager to have the deposit, and Lewis Cass, a friend 
of Trowbridge, interceded on the bank's behalf. The other Michigan deposit 
bank, the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank at Detroit, was selected in 1834, 
when John Norvell, a director, assured the treasury department of its solvency 
ind of the high percentage of its stockholders (90 percent) who had Demo- 
ratic views. Secretary of the Treasury to Nicholas Biddle, August 31, 1831, 
to W. B. Rochester, October 7, 1831, to Trowbridge, November 23, 1831, 
Norvell to Roger B. Taney, January 12, 1834, Levi Woodbury to J. A. 
Welles, February 23, 1834; all in Correspondence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the National Archives. Hereafter cited as Treasury Correspon 
dence. For Cass’ friendship with Trowbridge, see Frank B. Woodford, Lewis 
Cass, The Last Jeffersonian (New Brunswick, 1950). 
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Norvell, had threatened to institute a suit against the bank if it did 
not meet all drafts in the summer of 1837.° 

Bancroft was one of the horde of lobbyists who descended upon 
Washington to plead for a relief act on behalf of the deposit banks 
when Congress met in September, 1837. Congress did provide such 
relief in the act of October 16.7 “You have succeeded better than | 
expected,” Henry Dwight wrote joyously to Bancroft after passage 
of the relief law. “It is clear that you are a more efficient friend at 
court than any one who can go from Michigan.”* 

In accordance with the terms of the act, the directors of the Bank 
of Michigan signed a bond on December 18, 1837, which secured 
the $503,828.47 in Federal funds still held by the bank. It pro 
vided for payment in three installments of $167,942.82 each, to be 
paid on July 1, 1838; January 1, 1839; and July 1, 1839." 

The first installment was paid when scheduled, and throughout 
1838 the bank contracted its circulation and sought to liquidate its 
assets—a difficult task since the assets consisted largely of loans on 
real estate or personal security which had become virtually worthless 
after the panic. Charles Trowbridge might with equal accuracy 
have described the bank's position as he did Michigan's: 

A large debt was contracted with other states . . . and the suspension 
of specie payments found her without any staple commodity or other 
means of payment excepting lands, whose intrinsic value was found to 


have been greatly overrated, and whose convertibility ceased at the very 
moment when it was most needed.’ 


In December, 1838, the directors stated that they would be unable 
to raise cash with which to pay the second installment when due. 
“The Bank cannot pay, the bondsmen cannot pay,” wrote Henry 


6Norvell to Woodbury, June 28, 1837, Woodbury to Bank of Michigan, 
July 5, 1837, in the Treasury Correspondence. Because of enormous receipts 
at the Michigan land offices, the Bank of Michigan met $2,800,000 in drafts 
on the Treasury Department account between August, 1836, and July, 1837. 
Henry Dwight to Benjamin F. Butler, August 7, 1837, in the Treasury Cor 
respondence. 

7See Niles’ Register, 53:175-76 CNovember 11, 1837). The relief bill was 
linked with the postponement of payment of the Federal surplus to the states; 
both were bitterly denounced as measures to protect administration friends 
with interests in the pet banks. Congressional Globe, Supplement: 265 ff 
(25 Congress, 1 session) (Washington, D.C., 1837). 

8Henry Dwight to Bancroft, October 21, 1837, in the Bancroft Papers. 

*Copy of the bond, in the Bancroft Papers. 

10Trowbridge to Woodbury, June 12, 1839, in the Bancroft Papers. 
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Dwight. “An execution levied against any amount of property in 
Michigan would not bring what the government wants—cash. . . 
The Bank must have time, and time it will have.”'' The directors 
expected to liquidate at most $68,000 of the bank's assets during the 
next six months. Dwight therefore asked Bancroft to obtain from the 
treasury department more time, an arrangement for payment on a 
monthly basis, suspension of interest payments, and government 
drafts for payment in the West, where wie bank's notes were still 
current, rather than in the East, where specie payments were re 
quired.'? 


Sancroft, anticipating that the bank would need an extension, met 
with Secretary Woodbury in Boston on December 8. He reported 


Woodbury to be “disposed to do everything that is reasonable for the 
bank” (a complete reversal of attitude), on condition that the bank 
agree to provide for payments in the East and pay interest on the 
government account. Woodbury agreed also to payment on the 
January, 1839, installment at the rate of $15,000 per month.'* The 
bank’s directors accepted this proposition, insisting that they had 
“innocently and severely suffered from their connection with the 
government.”'* This pose was frequently assumed by spokesmen 
for the bank when attempting to gain concessions from treasury 
officials. 

In December, 1838, the Dwights agreed with the bank to advance 
$200,000 to meet the monthly installments as they came due, and in 
return received more than $220,000 worth of the bank’s mortgage 
and bond holdings. Thus, the Dwights transferred to themselves 
part of the assets of the bank. These mortgages and bonds became 
the assets of the Michigan Bond and Mortgage Company, controlled 
by the Dwights. Bancroft himself was persuaded to invest $30,150 
in the company in January, 1839.'5 

The monthly payments on. the January, 1839 installment were 

MHenry Dwight to Bancroft, December 10, 1838, Trowbridge to Bancroft, 
December 7, 1838, in the Bancroft Papers. 

12Henry Dwight to Bancroft, December 10, 1838, in the Bancroft Papers. 

13Bancroft to Henry Dwight, December 8, 1838, in the Bancroft Papers; 
Trowbridge to Woodbury, January 19, 1839, in the Treasury Correspondence. 

MHenry Dwight to Bancroft, December 10, 1838, in the Bancroft Papers; 
Trowbridge to Woodbury, January 19, 1839, in the Treasury Correspondence. 

1S8Copy of agreement, December 6, 1838; “Memorandum . . . 19 September 


1840:” Bancroft to Henry Dwight (a rough draft), May 21, 1841, in the 
Bancroft Papers. 
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thus met each month as they came due, but there was no hope of 
the bank’s paying in one lump sum the installment due in July, 
1839. Hence, Trowbridge proposed to Woodbury that the bank con 
tinue to pay at the rate of $15,000 per month. The total value of 
the January installment would be paid by the end of the year, he 
argued, and the bank might then continue monthly payments until 
the entire debt, with accumulated interest, had been cleared.'* 

Bancroft seconded the proposal in a letter to Woodbury dated 
June 1, 1839. He asserted that the bank’s management had gone 
deeply into the business of domestic exchange, “believing honestly, 
though erroneously, that this would promote the national interests 

and thus, from a good motive, injured itself deeply.” The 
collapse of public credit in Michigan, together with exposures of 
fraud in the “wildcat” banks, had shaken confidence in the better 
Michigan banks. Despite these calamities, the first and second in 
stallments of the debt owed to the United States had for the most 
part been met: 

The third instalment falls due on the first day of July next. The 
extraordinary accumulation of disasters, that have befallen the credit of 
Detroit, of Michigan, of the business community, of the owners of land, 
and of the Banks, makes it impossible for the Bank to pay all on that 
day. But it asks no indulgence, except of a very little time; and for that 
time will cheerfully pay interest. By the aid of its stockholders, it will 


certainly pay as fast as $15,000 per month; and as much faster as it can 
To its own debtors it is obliged to grant a very, very much longer in 


dulgence. 
It may be said, the Bank should collect its debts; so it should. But 
Michigan is, for the moment, exhausted. .. . It may be said, the stock 


holders should exert themselves. So they should; so they have; and so 
they will. That the Bank is on its legs now, proves it. That the Gov 
ernment dues have thus far been paid, proves it. 
Suppose the Government should commence a suit in July. It would 
add new and overwhelming distresses to those which weigh 
upon a corporation of which not the directors only, but the principal 
stockholders have aimed to act with the utmost fidelity towards the Gov 
ernment; and finally would postpone the settlement of the account to 
the tardy issue of a suit at law; far beyond the period that would be 
fixed by relying on the honest & hearty efforts of the Bank and its Stock 
holders. 


16Trowbridge to Woodbury, June 12, 1839, in the Bancroft Papers 
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It may perhaps be added, that the deposits of the United States occa- 
sioned the Bank in the end to sustain the heaviest losses. The connexion, 
far from being in the end gainful, was disastrous. This consideration 
does not impair the obligation of the Bank; but yet may recommend 
lenity, where lerity is the part of prudence.'7 

From this time forward Bancroft’s efforts on behalf of the bank 
were devoted to obtaining for it opportunities to meet its obliga 
tion to the government by paying out its paper in the West; and to 
obtaining from the treasury department a firm guarantee that there 
would be no public suit so long as the bank continued to pay 
$15,000 monthly. “A suit can do no good,” Henry Dwright assured 
3ancroft. “It cannot facilitate payment... . If the City of Detroit 
were to be put up at auction it would not be easy to get a bid of 
100,000 on it.”'8 

The first objective was attained with little difficulty. Because of 
Bancroft’s intervention on its behalf, the bank was given permission 
to pay in May, 1840, in its notes some $50,000 to claimants under 
the terms of the Saginaw Treaty. It thereby discharged a substan- 
tial portion of its debt to the government without parting with 
specie.'® 

The second objective required far more strenuous exertion. Upon 
receiving Bancroft’s letter of June 1, 1839, Woodbury was reluctant 
to impose his own views upon the solicitor of the treasury concern 
ing the wisdom of permitting monthly payments.?° But fortunately 
for the bank, Bancroft’s close friend, Henry Gilpin, was solicitor. 
After persistent negotiation, Bancroft obtained temporary postpone 


1TBancroft to Woodbury, June 1, 1839, in the Bancroft Papers; also in the 
Treasury Correspondence. While Bancroft exerted pressure on Woodbury, 
Lewis Cass (then in Paris) wrote that he would pott with John Van Buren 
in France, and request that Van Buren apply personally to Woodbury to aid 
the bank. (Cass held three hundred shares in the Bank.) Cass to Trowbridge, 
April 27, 1839 (copy), in the Bancroft Papers; List of Bank of Michigan 
stockholders in State of Michigan, House of Representatives, 1841, Report 
Number 57, March 5, 1841 (n.p., 1841). 

18Henry Dwight to Bancroft, July 7, 1839, in the Bancroft Papers. 

19Prior to Bancroft's intervention, Woodbury had refused to permit the 
bank to pay anywhere except at New York or Boston. Woodbury to Trow- 
bridge, January 22, 1840, in the Treasury Correspondence. T. H. Crawford 
to Woodbury, May 11, 1840, Trowbridge to Bancroft, October 30, 1839, in 
the Bancroft Papers. 

2°Woodbury to Bancroft, June 10, 1839, in the Treasury Correspondence. 
Woodbury’s reluctance to overrule subordinates’ decisions was characteristic 
of him. See Leonard D. White, The Jacksonians, 167-68 (New York, 1954). 
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ment of a public suit. Finally, a verbal agreement with Gilpin in 
September provided that so long as the bank paid $15,000 monthly 
no public suit would be commenced. In return the bank paid con 
tinued interest and gave to the solicitor power of attorney to press 
suit immediately should the bank fail to pay each month.*! This 
was of crucial importance to the Dwights, for they continued to meet 
the payments at this rate, receiving from the bank bonds and mort 
gages in return; but they would probably have been unable to raise 
more than the $15,000 each month.?? 

However, when Gilpin became attorney general in 1840, his agree 
ment with Bancroft was not considered binding by his successor, 
Solicitor Matthew Birchard. In April, 1840, Birchard ordered the 
bartk to offer increased security, and to pay the remainder of the 
delstt and interest—amounting to more than $180,000—before No 
veraber first. Trowbridge informed Bancroft that the bank was “dry 
as § powder horn,” and that a suit in November would bring dis 
aster.23 “T say then,” Trowbridge wrote, “the first thing is to get 
time, a year if possible. The next, failing in this, is to raise the money 
upon a loan for one or more years; and the last, if defeated in both of 
the others, to wrap our mantle around us and lie down and die.”** 
Bancroft, himself deeply involved because of his own investment, 
did not find engaging this allusion to a shroud. He appealed in 
sistently to Woodbury to intercede personally. The secretary was 
hesitant, but finally replied that he would advise the solicitor to 
accept the bank’s offer to continue paying $15,000 each month. “We 
need all the money you can honestly get,” Woodbury asserted, “and 
there must be retrenchment in the Custom House offices. . . . I 


21Bancroft to Matthew Birchard, April 28, 1840, Trowbridge to William 
Dwight, April 15, 1840, in the Bancroft Papers. For Bancroft’s friendship with 
Gilpin, see Schlesinger, Age of Jackson, 203-4. 

Henry Dwight to Bancroft, August 15, 1839, annotated statement of 
bank’s condition, July 1, 1839, in the Bancroft Papers. Bancroft later as 
serted that William Dwight, handling affairs for his lane Jonathan Dwight 


open $100,500; Edmund, $51,000; and Henry, $31,000. Bancroft gave 
is note for $30,150 to the Merchants’ Bank of Boston, which subscribed 
on his behalf. John Ward and Company and Benjamin Day also had shares 
in the Michigan Bond and Mortgage Company. Note in Bancroft’s hand, 
April 18, 1842, Bancroft to J. Haven, April 14, 1842, in the Bancroft Papers 
23'Trowbridge to Bancroft, July 21, 1840, in the Bancroft Papers. 
24'Trowbridge to Bancroft, August 1}, 1840, in the Bancroft Papers. 
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hope the Detroit money may come in punctually.”*5 Birchard con 
firmed the arrangement on October 2, 1840.2° 

This intervention by Bancroft saved the bank so far as the debt 
to the United States was concerned. In August, 1841, however, the 


bank began to wind up its affairs because of the continued depression 


and its inability to meet its obligations in Michigan.27 

Bancroft soon regretted his involvement. The Dwights refused to 
pay him more than $500 for his services, which Bancroft valued at 
$1,950; and they refused to release him from his subscription in the 
Michigan Bond and Mortgage Company, for which Bancroft had 
borrowed the money. The debt became difficult for Bancroft to 
carry when the Dwights granted an extension of time to mortgagees 
in Michigan whose payments came due in 1841 and 1842. Finally, 
Bancroft ordered the Bank of Michigan to pay his $500 fee to 
Henry Dwight in partial payment of his subscription to the com 
pany.?** 

The case of the Bank of Michigan, it has been seen, will not con 
form to the stereotype of the “pet bank.” Controlled by Massa 
chusetts Whigs, it was managed by a Whig president who heartily 
condemned Andrew Jackson during the 1837 Michigan guberna 
torial election. The bank relied upon the assistance of George Ban 
croft, a relative of the Dwights who held stock in several of their 
enterprises and whose children would inherit part of the Dwight 
fortune.2® Similarly, the bank had enjoyed the assistance of Lewis 
Cass, a stockholder, both in 1831, when it first sought a government 
deposit, and in 1839, when it sought relief from the treasury; and 


it had obtained a measure of assistance from the Democrat Benjamin 


25Woodbury to Bancroft, August 20, 1840, in the Bancroft Papers. 

**Birchard to Bancroft, October 2, 1840, in the Bancroft Papers 

27Trowbridge to Bancroft, November 18, 1841, in the Bancroft Papers. 

28Memorandum to Edmund Dwight (rough copy), December 8, 1840, 
Bancroft to Trowbridge, April 30, 1841, in the Bancroft Papers. The dispute 
was finally turned over to a private referee who ruled in favor of the Dwights. 

2®Bancroft harbored no illusions concerning the political views of his busi 
ness associates. “The election of Harrison will tend to disturb the judgment 
of our friends in Ohio and Michigan,” he wrote in 1840. “They will forget 
that the secret of their troubles lies in having loaned their funds to specula 
tors, and their self love will tell them it was all the fault of the wicked loco 
focos.” Bancroft to William Dwight, November 10, 1840, in the Bancroft 
Papers. 
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Butler in 1837.5" It is true that the assault upon the Second Bank of 
the United States was as much “a blow at an older set of capitalists 
by a newer, more numerous set” as it was an agrarian movement.*! 
Perhaps Bancroft ought to be regarded as one of the newer capital 
ists. Yet Trowbridge’s bank had seized upon the opportunities 
afforded it when Jackson “removed” the deposits from Nicholas 
Biddle’s bank. Should Trowbridge and the Dwights be classified as 
men who “could not abide traditionary, conservative limitations on 
business enterprise,” and therefore as “Jacksonians”?*?_ Examination 
of the careers of other pet banks may suggest that personal inter 
relationships of entrepreneurs and politicians in the “Age of Jack 
son” complicated what are too often described as strictly political 
divisions. 

8°See notes 5 and 17, and Benjamin F. Butler to Woodbury, August 
1837, in the Treasury Correspondence. 

31Bray Hammond, Banks and Politics in America from the Revolution to the 
Civil War, 329 (Princeton, 1957). 

32Hammond, Banks and Politics in America from the Revolution to the 
Civil War, 328. See also Thomas P. Govan, “Fundamental Issues of the 


Bank War,” in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 82: 305 
15 (July, 1958). 








The Kalamazoo Case 


Archie P. Nevins 


\MONG THE MANY LEGAL DECISIONS relating to the public schools 
of Michigan, there was one decision of far-reaching influence that 
settled the question of the right of primary school districts to estab 
lish and support high schools throughout this state. As a matter of 
fact it did much more. The question at issue grew out of the action 
of certain citizens and taxpayers of the then village of Kalamazoo in 
seeking to restrain the public officers from collecting taxes and allo 
cating public funds for the maintenance of a school giving instruc 
tion in other than the basic branches of learning and in other lan 
guages than English. This was not a strictly local question, as the 
question of the legality of high or secondary schools was debated in 
many places in the state from the time of the closing of the branches 
of the University of Michigan in 1848 until the settlement of this 
case in 1874, but because the legal decision was made in reference 
to the situation in that village, the case is known in educational and 
rf gal historv as the Kalamazoo Case. 

With the establishment of the University of Michigan by the 
legislative enactment of 1837, there were also established preparatory 
schools or branches of the university in several communities of the 
state linking the common or district schools together with the uni 
versity in one unified system of public education. This was the 
apparent intent of the original founders of the Michigan public 
school system and was evident in the original plan for the Cathole 
pistemiad or University of Michigania projected by Father Gabriel 
Richard and Judge Augustus B. Woodward in 1817. This visionary 
scheme provided for a university, together with colleges, academies, 
libraries, and museums in a state-wide plan of education supported 
by public taxation. It was certainly visionary because, at the time 
of the enactment by the Territorial Council of legislation providing 
for the Catholepistemiad, Michigan was a wild and unconquered 
wilderness except for a few settlements and clearings; and it was 
indeed a bold and farseeing vision that could formulate so compre 


hensive a program at a time when there was so little of either a public 


9] 
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or education. It necessarily failed of realization at the time because 
of the circumstances then prevailing, but it did express and formu 
late the principle of public support for a complete system of publi: 
education at public expense. The later establishment of the state 
university together with its branches was a partial realization of this 
early plan and again emphasized the principle of public support for 
a complete system of education. 

The branches of the university continued to supply the link be 
tween the common schools and the university until 1848 when a 
reduction in the funds appropriated by the legislature for the Uni 
versity of Michigan brought about the closing of the branches, and 
the ending of public secondary education. Some of the larger com 
munities sought ways to provide for this lack. Some of them tried 
operating high schools or academies on a tuition basis, others included 
a high-school department in the graded schools despite the lack of 
definite legal authority for such schools, and others depended on 
privately-operated or church-connected academies to prepare “schol 
ars” for the university. In Kalamazoo it was Kalamazoo College that 
supplied secondary-school instruction in its preparatory department 

In 1859, the state legislature enacted a law authorizing the union 
school districts of the state having more than two hundred children 
of school age to elect a district board. This board was authorized to 
grade the school, employ all necessary teachers, fix rates of tuition 
for nonresident scholars, establish a high school when directed to 
do so by vote of the district; and to make all necessary rules and 
regulations for the management of the school.! 

But several places of the state had not waited for the 1859 legis 
lature to act before taking steps to provide their own free high 
schools. Kalamazoo erected a new Union School building in 1858 
with space on the third floor for a high-school department, and in 
December of that year a high school was opened with Mr. Daniel 
Putnam as superintendent.? 

There was, of course, some local opposition to this new departure 


in education, and the question of public support for high schools by 


1Daniel Putnam, Development of Primary and Secondary Public Education 
in Michigan, 90 (Ann Arbor, 1904). 

2Samuel W. Durant, History of Kalamazoo County, Michigan, 240 (Phila 
delphia, Everts & Abbott, 1880). 
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taxation became an important local issue. It was not only local, as 
is shown by the statement of Mr. Oramel Hosford, state superin 
tendent of public instruction in his report for 1872. He said: 


No little excitement has arisen in some places, from the discussion of 
the question of the legality of public high schools. The claim has been 
made that this department formed no part of the school system recognized 
by law, and that all taxes imposed to raise money to sustain these schools 
were illegal. It is claimed to be unjust to sustain such a school. The 
law contemplates that such schools should be self-supporting by charge 
of tuition. The law merely provides that every child shall be educated 
up to a certain point, but it makes no provision by taxation for giving 
instruction beyond the ordinary English branches, and the school boards 
exceed their powers in providing for high schools at public expense. 

It is also contended that these boards have no right to employ 
superintendents and pay them from the public money: that they not 
only created the office, but had abdicated the power conferred upon 
them by the people to the person appointed to the illegal office. 

I have given this full statement of the views held not by a few 
citizens of the State, and the ground of the opinion expressed, that the 
attention of the legislature might be called to the subject that they may 
have a definite idea of the ground of the objections made to the high 
schools, as now established and maintained. 

If these statements were mere rumors or complaints made by thought 
less men, who were dissatisfied with the tax they had to pay, they would 
not be worthy of the least notice; but since they come from men of 
character and standing, who have a reputation as lawyers, and who 
profess to have given the subject careful consideration, | have deemed 
it best to call the attention of the legislature to the subject.’ 


The high-school question had been discussed and debated in 
Kalamazoo from time to time ever since the opening of the Kalama 
700 Union High School in 1858, but nothing was done to challenge 
the right of the board to conduct this school until January, 1873. In 
that month there was filed in chancery court in Kalamazoo a bill of 
complaint asking the court to restrain the township treasurer from 
collecting such portion of the school tax as was intended for the 
support of the high school and the salary of the superintendent, and 
to restrain the school board from spending public monies for this 
purpose. The bill was filed by three prominent citizens of the vil 


8E. B. Robbins, “High Schools for All,” in Michigan Education Journal, 
17:220-25 (November, 1939 
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lage: Charles E. Stuart, Theodore P. Sheldon, and Henry Brees. 
Judge Charles E. Brown took the plea under advisement. 

The men who filed the bill of complaint are of interest because 
of the question that has arisen regarding the real purpose and intent 
of the suit. These men were not irresponsible or thoughtless men 


but as Superintendemt Hosford said, “men of character and standing, 


leaders in the community. It has been supposed by some that the 
suit was started by friends of the school in order to clarify the legal 
right of the district to maintain such a school and to silence the oppo 
sition. Such an inference may have been drawn from the remarks of 
Judge Brown in dismissing the case. Concluding his statements, he 
said, “As the questions involved are of public interest, and as th 
real purpose of the suit is to establish the legal status of our public 
schools, costs will be awarded to neither party.” In the opening 
statement of the Supreme Court decision, Justice Thomas M. Cooley 
said that while the bill was filed to restrain the collection of such 
portion of the taxes for 1872 as had been voted for the support of 
a high school and for the salary of a superintendent, the real purpose 
of the suit was to seek judicial determination of the right of school 
authorities to maintain a high school supported by taxation.5 These 
statements lend support to the idea that the suit was in the nature 
of a “friendly suit” started by friends of the school to silence oppo 
sition. There is some evidence that such was not the case. 

The name of Charles E. Stuart led the list of complainants, and 
with good cause. Charles E. Stuart was a prominent figure in the 
national political scene during the eighteen-hundred fifties, a Demo 
crat, and a leader of his party. The son of a doctor in rural New 
York state, he attended the district school and worked on his father’: 
farm until early manhood when he apprenticed himself to a lawyer 
read law, and was eventually admitted to practice before the bar in 
the state of New York. He then removed to Michigan and settled 
in Kalamazoo in 1835. Here he took up the practice of law and 
became a partner of Governor Epaphroditus Ransom. He was at 
tracted to the field of politics and in 1840 was a successful candidate 
for the state legislature on the Democratic ticket, serving there until 

4Superintendent of Public Instruction, Thirty-Seventh Annual Report, 407 

Lansing, 1874). 


5Superintendent of Public Instruction, Report for 1874, 409 (Lansing 
1875). 
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1846 when he was elected to Congress and served one term as a 
member of the House, being defeated in 1848. But in 1850 he was 
again elected to the House of Representatives, and in 1852 was elected 
to the United States Senate where he served one term, until 1859." 
Senator Stuart was an intimate friend of Stephen A. Douglas, John 
C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster, and other prominent men on the 
political scene. He was chairman of the 1860 Charleston convention 
of the Democratic party when it failed to agree on a candidate, and 
of the subsequent Baltimore convention which nominated his friend 
Stephen A. Douglas, “The Little Giant,” for the presidency. I! 
health which plagued him the rest of his life forced his retirement 
from public life, but in spite of it he took part in village and state 
affairs and exerted considerable influence. 

Because of his prestige and influence Senator Stuart's views on 
schools and the question of their support through taxation are of 
importance in this case, but they are not revealed by any published 
or other known material of the time of the controversy and suit 
igainst the school board in 1873. Light on his views and the real 
purpose of the suit is shed, however, by a letter written by Stuart 
in the course of a school controversy a few years later. In 1880, 
the Kalamazoo school board was faced with the necessity of en 
larging the high-school facilities, and a meeting was called for 
August 4 to consider the question of the site for a new building. The 
meeting opened at ten o'clock in the morning and continued through 
out the afternoon and into the evening. One after another, resolu 
tions and motions were proposed and voted down or tabled. Finally 
a resolution was proposed to appropriate a sum of money for a build 
ing and to leave the question of a site, the chief point at issue, to 
the board. This came late in the afternoon, and a recess was declared 
until the evening. 

At the evening session, Senator Stuart asked the privilege of the 
floor, and it was granted him. According to the newspaper account 
in the Kalamazoo Daily Gazette of the following day,’ he spoke at 


some length on the question of high schools and of public support 


therefor. He said that he had been thinking of the high-school ques 


tion for the past fifteen years, which would indicate that his action 


®National Cyclopedia of American Biography, 11:436 (New York, 1901 
7™School Meeting,” Kalamazoo Daily Gazette, August 5, i88¢ 
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of seven or eight years previous was in accord with his principles 
and beliefs as expressed in the 1880 school meeting. No community, 
he said, could continue to pay the amount of taxes that had been 
levied in the village of Kalamazoo and “continue to exist.” He was 
in favor of “giving every child a good school education,” but he 
proposed “to stop right there.” He expressed the belief that the state 
possessed no right to tax for the support of any other than the com 
mon or “English” school education, which in his opinion, furnished 
all the preparation needed “to make a Congressman or President of 
the United States.” The newspaper story went on to report the 
Senator's remarks to the effect that those who wanted their children 
to have academic educations should pay for that privilege. To test 
the sentiment of the meeting, he offered the following resolution 
“Rezolved, [sic] that the high school in this place be discontinued.” 

This resolution was not accepted by the chairman as it was not a 
topic stated in the call for the meeting, and Stuart then proposed 
that this meeting be adjourned and a new call issued to consider his 
resolution. The meeting was adjourned in a storm of controversy 
The Kalamazoo Evening Telegraph, the Republican daily, printed 
considerable adverse criticism of Senator Stuart and his proposal 
Politics being what they were in those days, no opportunity was over 
looked to attack the public policies or utterances of those of the 
opposite party, and as a leading light of the Democratic party, Sena 
tor Stuart was fair game. Due to an attack of illness, Senator Stuart 
did not at once reply to these attacks, but on August 23, 1880, he 
wrote a letter to the editors of the Daily Telegraph to correct what 
he claimed were misrepresentations and caluminous statements.’ In 
this letter he reiterated his stand in opposition to the raising of or 
further continuance of the present school tax and his belief that a 
high school should not be supported by public taxation. He said, “I 
have thought much upon the subject during the last fifteen years 
and am clearly of the opinion that the high school ought to be abol 
ished.” Here is a clear and unequivocal statement of the philosophy 
and purpose which lay behind the inauguration of the suit to enjoin 
the collection of school taxes in 1873. 


The other two men who joined in instituting that action wer 


§“School Meeting,” Kalamazoo Daily Gazette, August 5, 1880 
®Photostat of letter by Charles E. Stuart in Kalamazoo Public Library 
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locally prominent bankers: Theodore P. Sheldon and Henry Brees, 
partners of T. P. Sheldon & Co., and owners of considerable real 
estate and business property in the village.’° It may be fairly assumed 
that their views regarding school taxes were in accord with those of 
Senator Stuart. Mr. Brees, as his name is spelled on the original bill 
of complaint, seems to have spelled his name, or to have had it 
spelled in different ways including Breece and Breese as well as 
srees, but there is very little doubt of his identity. The Daily Gazette 
for Friday, January 24, 1873, in referring to the injunction suit spells 
his name “Breece” although the spelling on the legal document is 
“Brees.” In the History of Kalamazoo County, Michigan, in the 
account of the banking firm of T. P. Sheldon & Co., the name is 
spelled “Breese”. 

Theodore P. Sheldon was one of the early settlers of the village. 
A relative of United States land agent, Thomas Sheldon, he came 
to Kalamazoo with the removal of the United States Land Office 
from White Pigeon to the then‘ named village of Bronson in 1834, 
before the name of the village was changed to Kalamazoo. He was 
then clerk of the land office, later acted as cashier to settle the affairs 
of the local branch of the defunct Bank of Michigan, and subsequent 
ly established his own banking business. Both he and Senator Stuart 
had made considerable investments in village property. Mr. Sheldon 
had made an addition to the village plat on June 3, 1872, having 
previously platted an addition on June 28, 1860, together with 
George D. Rice. Senator Stuart had entered two platted additions 
to the village: one on June 13, 1859, and another May 20, 1867." 
These facts serve to explain some of the opposition of those who 
signed the bill of complaint to halt collection of school taxes. The 
question of motive behind the legal action seems to be answered 
by Senator Stuart's letter in the school controversy of 1880, and by 
the complainants’ considerable holdings of real estate subject to taxes. 

The initial legal action was taken in Circuit Judge Charles R. 
Brown's court in chancery when the complainants filed their bill of 
complaint against Oscar F. Coleman as township treasurer and the 
members of the board of education, alleging that the portion of the 


school tax used for the support of the high school and for the pay 


History of Kalamazoo County, Michigan, 262 
\1History of Kalamazoo County, Michigan, 214. 
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ment of the salary of the superintendent was illegally levied and 
asking for an injunction against the collection of such portion of the 
school tax. The injunction was granted and filed with the county 
clerk on January 14, 1873. 

The complainants charged that while a high school had been con 
ducted by the Kalamazoo Union School District since December, 
1858, legal authority for its establishment and operation was lacking, 
therefore the portion of the school budget of $18,310.00 for 1872 
that was allotted to the support of the high school was illegally 
assessed. The complainants further contended that the law author 
ized only those schools which confined their instruction to the “pri 
mary English branches,” while in the high school were taught Latin, 
Greek, French, and German, as well as chemistry, natural philoso 
phy, higher mathematics, and others. They also asserted that the 
law of 1859 authorizing graded and high schools was unconstitu 
tional; but if it should be found to be constitutional, the provisions 
of that law requiring an affirmative vote of the district to establish 
the high school had not been complied with. This point was not 
denied. The complainants claimed further that no law authorized 
the school board to employ a superintendent. 

The answer to the bill was filed with Judge Brown on February 
8, 1873, and the judge took the case under advisement. On February 
9, 1874, Judge Brown gave his decision, dismissing the suit and 
upholding the right of the school board to maintain a high school 
from public funds. He cited the law from the Ordinance of 1787 
to the school law of 1867 as authority for his decision and pointed 
out the lack of any conflict between the school legislative acts and 
the constitution. He stated further that the legislature does not de 
rive its power to legislate from the state constitution, and the legis 
lature has the power to enact laws as long as those laws are not 
repugnant to it.'? 

As had been anticipated by all, Judge Brown's decision was 
promptly appealed to the Michigan Supreme Court, and in July, 
1874, Associate Justice Thomas M. Cooley delivered an opinion, 
concurred in by the other members of the Supreme Court, affirming 
Judge Brown’s decision. That opinion stated, in part: 


12°The Free High School Tax,” Kalamazoo Daily Gazette, February 13, 
1874. 
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The bill is this case is filed to restrain the collection of such portion 
of the school taxes assessed against complainants for the year 1872, as 
have been voted for the support of the high school in that village, and 
for the payment of the salary of the superintendent. While nominally 
this is the end sought, the real purpose of this is wider and vastly more 
comprehensive than this brief statement would indicate, inasmuch as it 
seeks a judicial determination of the rights of school authorities, in what 
are called union school districts of the state, to levy taxes upon the 
general public for the support of what, in this state, are known as 
high schools, and to make free, by such taxation, the instruction of chil 
dren in other languages than English. 

The bill is consequently of no small interest to the people of the state; 
and to a large number of very flourishing schools it is of the highest in 
terest as their prosperity and usefulness depend upon the method in which 
they are supported, so that a blow at this method seems a blow at the 
schools themselves. 


The opinion then stated the issues in the suit and cited the law 
from the earliest statutes to the latest and concluded with the follow 
ing statement: 

If these facts do not demonstrate a general state policy beginning in 
1817 and continuing until after the adoption of our present constitution, 
in the direction of free schools, in which education, and at their option, 
elements of classical education, might be brought within the reach of 
all the children in the state, then it seems to us nothing can demonstrate 
it. Neither in our state policy, in our Constitution, or in our laws, do we 
find the primary school districts restricted in the branches of knowledge 
which their officers may cause to be taught, or the grade of instruction 
that may be given, if the voters consent, in regular form, to bear the 
expense and raise the taxes for the purpose.'® 


Here at last was a firm legal basis for the establishment and opera 
tion of high schools, and their number grew rapidly. In the sixteen 
years immediately following Justice Cooley's decision, the number 
of high schools in Michigan increased from 107 to 278. Cubberly'* 
credits this decision with greatly influencing the development of 
high schools in the upper Mississippi Valley. Many supreme court 
decisions in other states were based upon the Kalamazoo Case. It 
undoubtedly attracted attention among jurists because of the wide 


reputation of Justice Cooley, well known because of his authoritative 


18Robbins, “High Schools for All,” in Michigan Education Journal, 17:220 
25. 

M4Elwood P. Cubberly, Public Education in the United States, 701 (New 
York, 1919). 
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writings in the field of jurisprudence, and may well have influenced 
other court decisions. 

The Kalamazoo Case did indeed settle the question of the legal 
status of high schools, but it did much more. The status of kinder 
gartens, “manual training,” physical education, art, music, adult 
education, and junior colleges was also determined by Justice 
Cooley's decision. That decision is a living force in Michigan 


education today. 





The Effect of The Civil War in 1861 
on Michigan Lumbering and 
Mining Industries 


Herbert Brinks 


MINING AND LUMBERING IN MICHIGAN IN 1860-61 were in the in- 
fancy of their development. Mining activities were carried on in the 
Upper Peninsula exclusively. The lumbering businesses were lo 
cated in lower Michigan, for the most part. 

The copper-mining industry began its recorded activity in 1842 
with the opening of a mine in the Keweenaw district of the Upper 
Peninsula. Progress was quite slow for twenty years after this date. 
This was due to complications such as poor transportation and lack 
of adequate communication and equipment. By the year 1860, the 
three main copper districts, Keweenaw, Portage Lake, and Onto 
nagon, were all being worked to some extent; and twenty-four 
mines were in operation. Of these twenty-four mines, only about 
hve were productive enough to prov ide profits to the stockholders. 

The iron districts of Michigan began to yield their products in 
1845, but there are no statistics to indicate the amount of production 
until 1855. The same difficulties which hampered the production of 
copper existed in the mining of iron. At present there are three main 
iron-bearing districts in the Upper Peninsula: Marquette, Gogebic, 
and Menominee. In 1860 the only area producing ore was Marquette. 

In the year 1847 the first load of lumber is said to have been 
shipped into Detroit from the Saginaw Valley. This, however, is 
not an indication that lumbering mills did not exist in Michigan 
before that date. Lumbering began with the birth of the state, as it 
was necessary to provide a timber-free area for carrying on agricul 
tural pursuits. The year 1846 may, however, be considered as the 
approximate date from which one can date the milling of lumber as 
a product of commercial value. In 1860, the lumber industry was 
concentrated around the Saginaw Bay and Muskegon River areas. 
Although production of lumber in 1860 was far greater than in 
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1846, it, as yet, had only a small beginning, when compared with 
the boom-time production of lumber in the period from 1870 through 
1880. 

The economic setting for the year 1861 was very favorable. In 
the three previous years, United States trade, commerce, and indus 
try had experienced favorable growth.!. This was not only true for 
the United States in general but also for Michigan.2 The mining 
industry had increased rapidly in the previous years and 186] was 
looked for with optimistic feelings.* The prospects for lumbering in 
1861 were favorable also.‘ 

The outbreak of the Civil War caused a great deal of economic 
distress in Michigan. This can be seen in the copper country through 
the words of a contemporary. 

One of the darkest hours we can remember for the copper mining inter 
ests was the first year of the war on the Union, everyone supposed that 
the end had come—that the mines must close down—that nothing was 
left to do but shoulder the musket and march to the south.® 

The Civil War had a depressing effect on the mining of iron. It 
was thought that the Civil War would ruin the industry and the 
ore could better remain in the ground.* The lumbering interest was 
also greatly damaged and the majority of the lumber mills went out 
of business before November, 1861.7 


The copper industry presents an interesting field. According to 
the statistics of production, copper reached a higher point of produc 
tion in 186] than in any previous year. This seems to be out of 
character with the other information thus far presented, but th 
cause of this situation can be understood when one looks at the 


1David A. Wells, Recent Financial, Industrial, and Commercial Experiences 
of the United States, 8 (New York, 1872). 

2Perry F. Powers, History of Northern Michigan, 1:196 (Chicago, 1912). 

8Charles E. Wright, First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Mineral 
Statistics for 1877 and Previous Years, 193 (Marquette, 1879); Detroit Free 
Press, April 12, 1861. 

4Henry H. Crapo to his son, William W. Crapo, April 9, 1861, in the 
Papers of Henry Howland Crape in the Michigan Historical Collections at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor (hereafter ctied as the Crapo Papers); 
Detroit Free Press, April 11, 1861. 

5Alfred P. Swineford, History and Review of the Mineral Resources of 
Lake Superior, 69 (Marquette, 1876). 

®Richard Edwards, Historical, Statistical, and Commercial Review of the 
State of Michigan, 79 (n.p., 1862); Detroit Free Press, July 6, 1861. 

THenry H. Crapo to William W. Crapo, May 6, 1861, in the Crapo 
Papers; Detroit Free Press, June 4, 14, 1861. 
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statistics a second time and notices that the two oldest and _ best 
producing mines, Cliff and Minesota, produced a little less in 1861, 
but three newer mines, Pewabic, Quincy, and Franklin, reached a 
peak year of production in 1861.§ 

The depressing thing about the copper industry was the low price 
which was paid for the product in 1861. Copper sold at seventeen 
and a half cents per pound and at this time a fair price was considered 
to be twenty cents per pound.® The general cause of this was the 
disorganization of the foreign and domestic market which was 
brought about by the Civil War.'® One aspect of this disorganization 
is seen in the fact that all business with the South was discontinued, 
and all debts owed to the North by the South were repudiated as 
a matter of patriotism.'' The specific cause for this drastic drop in 
the price of copper is found in the copper market itself. The Civil 
War caused the United States to buy a great deal of copper from 
Chile and other sources. The Michigan copper mines, which ordi 
narily produced about one-half of the copper demand in the United 
States, could not get their products onto the market until May be 
cause of the frozen condition of the lakes. Not having received the 
necessary capital from Boston in the fall of 1860, the copper mines 
were forced to sell on a flooded market.'? 

The conditions in the copper country were quite severe. A great 
lack of money existed. This was caused primarily because of a tight 
money policy in the East. Copper mines were supported very heavily 
by Boston money. In the fall of 1860, the Boston financitrs failed 
to send the advance payroll in with the last ship before the lakes 


4 


were closed by ice.'* Boston banks had made generous loans to the 


United States Government in 1860, and this may have been the 


Wright, First Annual Report of Mineral Statistics, 193. 

®James North Wright, The Development of the Copper Industry, ‘49 (Ann 
Arbor, 1899); Swineford, History and Review of Mineral Resources, 72 

1OWilliam B. Gates, Jr., Michigan Copper and Boston Dollars, 10 (Cam 
bridge, Mass., 1951); “Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, July 4, 1861,” 
in Senate Executive Document Number 2, page 7 (37 Congress, 1 session) 
(Washington D.C., 1861). 

11Emerson David Fite, Social and Industrial Conditions of the North 
During the Civil War, 107 (New York, 1930). 

12Merchants Magazine and Commercial Review, 46:379-80 (1862), citing 
the Annual Review of the Lake Superior Copper Mines. 

183Angus Murdoch, Boom Copper, 121-22 (New York, 1943). 
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reason for a shortage of cash at that end.'* Many people in the cop 
per country felt that the copper industry was lost as a profitable way 
of life.'® In retrospect, one comment was, “there was hardly a mine 
in the district which could pay the expenses of operation.”!® 

The production of iron in 1861 was a great deal less than the 
production in 1860 and 1862.'* The following statistics will point 
this out: 


ORE PRODUCTION IN THE LEADING MINES OF 
MICHIGAN'® 


YEAR JACKSON CLEVELAND Lake SuPERIOR 
1854 3,000 

1855 1,449 

1856 447 6,343 

1857 12,442 13,204 

1858 10,309 7,909 4,658 
1859 28,377 15,787 24,668 
1860 41,295 40,091 33,015 
186] 12,919 11,795 25,195 
1862 46,096 40,364 37,709 


The iron mining industry suffered more than most other industries 


The prospects for mining were so poor that much of what could 


have been mined was left in the ground.'® 
The Civil War is cited as the cause of this condition. Just what 
aspect of the war brings this about is rather hard to ascertain. Some 


14Joseph G. Martin, Seventy Three Years History of the Boston Stock 
Market, 10 (Boston, 1861); Wells, Recent Financial, Industrial, and Com 
mercial Experiences of the United States, 38. 

15John Harris Forster, “War Times in the Copper Mines,” in Michigan 
Historical Collections, 18:375 (Lansing, 1892); Swineford, History and Re 
view of Mineral Resources, 72. 

16Horace J. Stevens, First Annual Review of the Copper Mining Industry 
of Lake Superior, 29 (Marquette, 1899). 

17Information concerning the effect of the Civil) War on the iron-mining 
industry is considerably less than that available for copper mining. This is 
probably due to the fact that, at this point, the iron industry of Michigan was 
even more in its infancy than the copper industry. 

18First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Mineral Statistics of the State 
of Michigan for 1878-8 and Previous Years, table between 124-25. These 
figures represent gross tons. 

19Edwards, Historical, Statistical, and Commercial Review, 79; Detroit Free 
Press, May 25, 1861. 
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have said that this condition arose because of a great labor shortage.?° 
On the surface this appears to be quite reasonable, but the tremen 
dous increase of production in 1862 does not seem to agree with this 
thesis. Further disproof of this theory is seen in the fact that much 
ore that could have been mined was left in the ore field,?! and great 
stock piles of mined ore remained unsold.?? 

Both the threat and actuality of war had a stagnating effect on 
business. The iron district was reflecting the sentiments which were 
felt all over the United States.28 More specifically, the iron district 
was responding to a lost market. The only market available for its 


products was the regular steamship lines which would buy a cargo 


of iron ore in hopes of selling it with enough profit to pay for the 
operating costs of the ship.24 Cleveland, which was the main mar 
ket for Michigan ore, had a large surplus on hand.?* In all proba 
bility, the uncertainty caused by the Civil War stopped the buying 
of ore at Cleveland, since there already was a surplus on hand there. 

This condition, though very depressing, was short-lived. If the 
mines had produced at full capacity, the ore would have found a 
profitable market by the end of 1861.?° 

The lumbering industry of Michigan received a heavy setback as 
a consequence of the outbreak of the Civil War. Beginning in June, 
and continuing to the end of the year, nearly all the lumbering mills 
suspended operations. This was particularly true of western Mich 
igan. Eastern Michigan and the Saginaw Bay area continued to pro 


duce to some extent, but most of its lumber remained unsold or 


> 


produced no profit.27, Henry Howland Crapo, a prominent lumber 


“James E. Jopling, “A Brief History of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Mine,” in 
Michigan History, 5:155 (January-April, 1921). 

2\Edwards, Historical, Statistical, and Commercial Review, 79. 

22Detroit Free Press, May 25, 1861. 

23Merchants Magazine and Commercial Review, 45:130, citing The Lake 
Superior News, November 2, 1861; and 48:260, citing The Lake Superior 
lournal (1863). 

*Peter White, The Mining Industry of North Michigan, 6 (Ann Arbor, 
1899). 

25Vernon David Keeler, “Economic History of Jackson County Iron Dis 
trict,” in the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 42:197 (April, 
1933 

26Merchants Magazine and Commercial Review, 48:260, citing The Lake 
Superior Journal. 

27Edwards, Historical, Statistical and Commercial Review, 62. 
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man from Flint, continued to produce, but this was due to the local 
business he received from the farmers of his area.?* 

The statistics for the production of lumber in the Saginaw Bay 
area point out a decrease in the milling of lumber. The Saginay 
mills produced 125,000,000 board feet in 1860, and 120,000,000 in 
1861. However, these statistics do not take into account the fact 
that much of the lumber milled in 1861 was not sold until after that 
year. 

To understand the immediate cause of this situation it becomes 
necessary to look into the problems of the local economy. Michigan 
banking laws were quite stringent,®° and as a result of this the 
residents of the state looked to the banks of neighboring states for 
financial aid in business projects. This was true of lumbermen 
Lumbering businesses of western Michigan looked quite naturally to 
the banks of Illinois, and Chicago in particular. The state of Illinois 
not only had a free money policy but it also was the principal 
market for the lumber of western Michigan.*! 

The great majority of Illinois banks were wildcat banks, that i 
they were established without a firm financial basis. Most of them 
had no reserve supply of cash on hand. The security of these banks 
was founded on state bonds. Many of these bonds were from south 
ern states. As the Civil War became more imminent, the value of 
these bonds became less. As the value of the bonds became less, a 


corresponding devaluation occurred in the currency issued by these 
banks. When the last ties were severed on April 12, all the debts 
owed to the North were repudiated. This left the majority of the 
banks in Illinois with practically valueless currency. Bank notes 


were thrown away in bushel baskets.*? 
This situation in Illinois not only destroyed the market for much 
of Michigan lumber, but also took away the financial basis for the 


28Henry H. Crapo to William C. Durant, June 26, 1861, in the Crapo 
Papers. 

2William H. Sweet, “A Brief History of Saginaw County,” in the Mich 
igan Historical Collections, 28:500 (Lansing, 1900). 

Henry Munson Utley, “The Wild Cat Banking System,” in the Mich 
igan Historical Collections, 5:209 (Lansing, 1884). 

3iHenry H. Crapo to William W. Crapo, April 9, 1861, in the Crapo 
Papers. 

82Henry H. Crapo to Williarn W. Crapo, April 9, 1861, in the Crapo 
Papers; Ann Arbor Journal, April 10, 1861; Detroit Free Press, April 13, 17 
1861. 
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operation of the lumbering camps and mills. It was money from 
Illinois that paid the laborers and helped finance the lumbering 
industry. When this money became valueless, the lumbering 
industry was doomed.** 

The lumber that had already been milled in western Michigan 
poured into Detroit and eastern markets which otherwise would 
have been the markets of lumbermen from the Saginaw Bay area. 
his of course flooded the market and made lumbering a profitless 


enterprise in 1861.54 As a consequence of this, most of the milis in 


Michigan discontinued operations. Henry H. Crapo said: 


I am in fact about the only manufacturer in the state who is running 
their mills—nearly all of them not being able to get money to pay labor, 
and those who have lumber on hand are fooling it away.** 


In the first year of the Civil War, Michigan's raw material indus 
tries received a definite setback. The copper industry operated with 
little or no profit, and the iron industry produced far less than its 
potential output. The otherwise boisterous activity of the lumber 
producing areas became a scene of profitless silence. 


38Henry H. Crapo to William W. Crapo, April 9, 1861, in the Crapo 
Papers. 

“Henry H. Crapo to William W. Crapo, April 9, 1861, in the Crapo 
Papers. 

*%Henry H. Crapo to William W. Crapo, May 6, 1861, in the Crapo 
Papers. 





Michigan News 


Durinc 1959, 129 CENTENNIAL FARMS have been added to the ever 
growing number to bring the present total to 1357. Michigan farm 
ers who received farm centennial certificates, together with the town 
ship in which they live, their relationship to the original owner, and 
the date of acquisition of the farm are as follows: 


ALLEGAN COUNTY 
Jackson, Clayton P. Wayland. Grandson. 1850. 
Norgaard, Kenneth. Salem. Grandson. 1858. 


BARRY COUNTY 
Kenyon, Ralph. Thornapple. Great-grandson. 1854. 
Nevins, James L. Orangeville. Great-grandson. 1855. 


BERRIEN COUNTY 
Drach, Howard and Blanche. Bainbridge. Great-grandson. 1859. 
Matrau, Virgil. Bainbridge. Great-grandson. 1838. 
Shoup, Mrs. Grace. Coloma. Daughter. 1858. 
Tompkins, Alvin R. Pipestone. Grandson. 1855. 
Wells, Dr. Robert J. Bertrand. Grandson. 1852. 


BRANCH COUNTY 
Jones, Maurice H. Batavia. Great-great-grandson. 1836. 
Mayer, Willis and Frances. Noble. Grandson. 1858. 
Russell, Thomas N. Bronson. Great-grandson. 1837. 
Stockwell, Starr, and Josephine Goodman Stockwell. Algansee. 
Great-granddaughter. 1844. 


CALHOUN COUNTY 
Brown, Charles M. Lee. Great-great-grandson. 1850. 
Buskirk, Anna Hornibrook. Clarendon. Granddaughter. 1835. 
Courtright, Carroll and Maxine. Clarence. Grandson. 1853. 
Fountain, Howard B. Marengo. Grandson. 1853. 
Hyatt, Henry W. Clarence. Great-great-grandson. 1844. 
Kelley, Frank B. and Florence. Athens. Great-great-grandniece. 

1837. 

Mead, Stephen and Delia. Clarendon. Great-grandson. 1835. 
Upston, Marshall E. Tekonsha. Grandson. 1855. 
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CASS COUNTY 
Mumaugh, Marian Conklin. Silver Creek. Great-granddaughter. 


1853. 


CLINTON COUNTY 


Dieter, Burl. Olive. Great-grandson. 1854. 

Jumper, Stanley and Irene. Bingham. Grandson. 1859. 

Sperry, Allen L. Bingham. Grandson. 1840. 

l'rumble, Fred, and Opal West Trumble. Bath. Great-grandneice 
1854. 


EATON COUNTY 


Bosworth, Mrs. Jennie. Chester. Daughter-in-law. 1849. 

Fleetham, Edgar. Sunfield. Great-great-great-grandson. 1854. 

Lawrence, John E. and Mary Hamilton Lawrence. Delta. Grand- 
daughter. 1859. 

Twitchell, Robert and Wilma. Windsor. Great-grandson. 1855. 

Williams, Arthur A. Windsor. Grandson. 1859. 

Winters, Mrs. Mary. Delta. Daughter-in-law. 1857. 


GENESEE COUNTY 
Bartholomew, Ralph and Irene. Vienna. Grandson. 1853. 
Francisco, Elmer. Montrose. Grandson. 1856. 
Jennings, John S. and Ruth J. Mundy. Great-grandnephew. 1858. 
Perry, DeWitt L. Gaines. Grandson. 1853. 


GRATIOT COUNTY 


Mahar, Dorothy M. Wood. Newark. Granddaughter. 1853. 
Murray, James. Seville. Grandson. 1855. 
Wiley, Claude A. Arcada. Great-grandson. 1854. 


HILLSDALE COUNTY 
Cook, Ward. Adams. Great-grandson. 1846. 
Irish, Earl J. and Ruby D. Wheatland. Great-grandson. 1844 
Moore, Dr. Floyd W. Moscow. Grandson. 1843. 


HURON COUNTY 
Sting, Albert and Clara. Sebewaing. Grandson. 1856. 


INGHAM COUNTY 
Felton, Edwin D. Alaiedon. Great-grandson. 1849. 
Lott, Mrs. Hattie M. Alaiedon. Granddaughter. 1848. 
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IONIA COUNTY 
Chickering, Ernest E. Orleans. Grandson. 1858. 
Jones, Lee E. and Maude I. Keene. Grandson. 1852. 
Shellenbarger, Mrs. Phyllis Lowrey. Berlin. Great-granddaugh 
ter. 1858. 


JACKSON COUNTY 

Belden, Donald E. Spring Arbor. Great-grandson. 1832 

3enn, Harold H. Sandstone. Grandson. 1848. 

Ford, Ralph M. Henrietta. Grandson. 1858. 

Gibbs, Glenn C. and Ralph W. Parma. Grandson and great 
grandson. 1837. 

Heustis, Ben Drew. Spring Arbor. Great-grandson. 1837 

LeRoy, Genevieve M. Blackman. Great-granddaughter. 1835 

Schultz, Leonard and Muriel. Concord. Great-great-granddaugh 
ter-in-law. 1832. 

Stephenson, Zadie. Napoleon. Great-great-granddaughter 


1835 


AMAZOO COUNTY 

Chamberlain, Mrs. Owen, and Merle Chamberlain. Alamo. Gre: 
granddaughter-in-law and great-great-grandson. 1835 

Drake, George O. Kalamazoo. Grandson. 1847. 

Rector, Walter and Vera. Alamo. Grandson. 1855. 

Reynolds, Charles Raymond. Alamo. Great-grandson. 1838 

Rupert, John and Lena. Alamo. Grandson. 1853. 

Slack, LeRoy S. Oshtemo. Great-grandson. 1852 

Smith, Ray and Ella. Alamo. Grandson. 1859 

Snow, Lee E. Alamo. Grandnephew. 1857. 

Spalding, Blanche L. Richland. Granddaughter. 1858 

Williams, Edgar L. Alamo. Son. 1854. 

KENT COUNTY 

Davis, Katherine M. Vergennes. Great-great-granddaughter 
1841. 

Hill, Artemus W. Byron. Great-grandson. 1854. 

Jackson, Edward Harlow. Tyrone. Grandson. 1859. 


Slater, Thomas and Jennie M. Patterson. Paris. Granddaughter 


1844. 


LAPEER COUNTY 
Brinker, Ramous A., Jr. Lapeer. Great-great-grandson. 1858. 
Daley, James. Dryden. Grandson. 1859. 
Reamer, Harold H. Oregon. Great-grandson. 1854. 
Schanck, Gail F. Dryden. Grandnephew. 1859. 
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LENAWEE COUNTY 
Keeney, John R. Franklin. Grandson. 1843. 
Pearson, Lloyd and Evelyn. Woodstock. Great-great-grandson. 
1849. 
Tiede, Julius and Carol. Woodstock. Great-great-granddaughter 
1849. 


LIVINGSTON COUNTY 


Judd, Hulett. Handy. Grandson. 1856. 
Turner, Naomi L. Tyrone. Great-granddaughter. 1839 


MACOMB COUNTY 
Jennelle, Garnett H. and Esther M. Chesterfield. Great-grand 
daughter 1832. 
Weier, Mrs. Ida Bunert. Warren. Granddaughter. 1849 


MONROE COUNTY 
King, Jason S. & Jason D. Raisinville. Grandson & Great-grand 
son 1854. 
McCarty, George. Summerfield. Son 1852 


MUSKEGON COUNTY 


Bolt, Mrs. Lillian I., and Tom J. Bolt. Moorland. Great-grand 


daughter-in-law and Great-great-grandson. 1857 


OAKLAND COUNTY 
Hill, Frank B. Troy. Grandson. 1848. 
Voorhees, Earl I Springfield. Great-grandson 1838 


OCEANA COUNTY 
Peters, Otto and Hettie. Hart. Granddaughter. 1859. 


SAGINAW COUNTY 

Block, Paul A. and Hildreth Beythan. Tittabawassee. Grand 
daughter. 1856. 

Egerer, Clarence M. Carrollton. Grandson. 1859. 

Liskow, Carl S. Thomas. Grandson. 1854. 

Morse, Melvina E. Birch Run. Granddaughter. 1854. 

{ichmond, George and Mildred Sanderson. St. Charles. Grand 
daughter. 1859. 

Street, Mrs. Edna. Taymouth. Granddaughter. 1855. 

Van Wormer, Alfred and Ruth. Frankenmuth. Great-great 
granddaughter. 1837. 

Weiss, Arthur. }. Saginaw. Grandson. 1851. 
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ST. CLAIR COUNTY 
Apley, Mrs. Clessa Sperry. Berlin. Great-granddaughter. 1853. 
Fitz, Edward J. Wales. Grandson. 1852. 
Magary, William Henry. Columbus. Grandson. 1845 


ST. JOSEPH COUNTY 
Brooks, Stanley. Burr Oak and Colon. Great-grandson. 1844. 
Burgess, Walter and Blanche. Colon. Great-granddaughter. 1836. 
Childs, Terrell L. Park. Grandson. 1847. 
Garman, Joseph H. Park. Grandson. 1859. 
Leland, Warren S. D. Lockport. Grandson. 1834. 
Lucas, Donald M. Burr Oak. Grandson. 1859. 
Major, Warren G. Lockport. Great-grandson. 1834. 
Rice, Arthur G. Lockport. Great-grandson. 1847. 
Steinbarger, Fern and Jesse. Burr Oak. Granddaughter 
Taylor, William E. Sherman. Grandson. 1839 


SANILAC COUNTY 


Fisher, Stanley A. Minden. Great-grandson. 1859. 
Steinhoff, Bert. Maple Valley. Grandson. 1857. 


SCHOOLCRAFT COUNTY 
Bouschor, G. Leslie. Thompson. Grandson. 1859 


SHIAWASSEE COUNTY 

Brookins, Mrs. Gertrude. Middlebury. Daughter-in-law. 1858. 

Hygema, Nelson and Frances. tush. Great-granddaughter 
1854. 

Leonard, Mrs. Louise Parker, and Edwin G. and Norma Parker 
Sciota. Granddaughter-in-law and Great-grandson. 1858 

Mortimore, Frank. Antrim. Nephew. 1854. 

Rood, Mrs. Lottie M. Perry. Granddaughter-in-law. 1842 


TUSCOLA COUNTY 
Baur, Clemens P. Akron. Grandson. 1859. 
Krueger, Robert C. Denmark. Great-grandson. 1855 
Wells, Earl K. Wells. Grandson. 1856. 


VAN BUREN COUNTY 


Ballance, Mrs. Sarah Sheldon. Antwerp. Great-granddaughter 
1845. : 

Barnes, Mrs. Eulah L. Lawrence. Great-granddaughter. 1837 

Butler, Mrs. Ruth Lapham. Almena. Great-granddaughter. 1845. 

Pierce, Clifton I., and Mrs. Ella Pierce Willis. Geneva. Grand 
children. 1837 
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WASHTENAW COUNTY 

Burnett, Mrs. Ruth Valentine. Webster. Great-granddaughter. 
1838. 

Fitzsimmons, Chris and Laura Hudson. Lyndon. Granddaugh 
ter 1854. 

Hooker, Calvin W. City of Ann Arbor. Grandnephew. 1851. 

Kaercher, Edwin C. and Anna. Lima. Grandson. 1836. 

Lemm, Robert, W Sharon. Grandson 1838. 


WAYNE COUNTY 
Cooper, Mrs. Nellie M Taylor Granddaughter 1835. 


\n important collection of papers of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association, numbering over two hundred thousand in 
dividual items and dating from 1919 to 1939, has been deposited 
with the St. Louis County Historical Society at Duluth. 

Che association had its headquarters in Duluth from the time it 
organized in 1919 until 1926, when it moved to Washington. At the 
height of its activity the association numbered 2] states in its mem 
he rship. The collection consists of records, correspondence, books, 
memoranda, and other data pertaining to the development of the 
away project and includes the names of Wilber M. Brucker, Gov 
ernor of Michigan, and Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. 


Mr. Scorr Turner HAS PRESENTED the Michigan Historical Com 
mission with a copy of a small book, autographed by Mr. Turner, 
entitled Scott Turner, Eighteenth Hoover Medalist. The medal was 
presented to Mr. Turner, who was born in Lansing in 1880, and is 
a graduate of the University of Michigan, by another distinguished 
Michigan personality, Mr. Walker Cisler, chairman of the Hoover 
Medal Board of Award, in 1958, at the annual banquet of the 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical, and Petroleum Engi 
neers. Among the previous recipients of this award in the engi 
neering profession have been such famous men as Herbert Hoover 
ind Herbert Hoover, Jr., Gerard Swope, Ralph Edward Flanders, 
Vannevar Bush, Karl T. Compton, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and Charles 


F. Kettering. The book includes a nine-page biographical sketch of 


Mr. Turner, who was also the subject of an article by Birt Darling 
in the March, 1958 issue of Michigan History. 





Book Reviews and Notes 


The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Volume XII. Edited by Milton 
~ W. Hamilton. (Albany, N. Y., The University of the State of 
New York, 1957. viii, 1124 p. Illustrations. $8.00.) 


Che Territorial Papers of the United States. Volume 23: The Ter 
ritory of Florida, 1824-1828. Compiled and edited by Clarence 
Edwin Carter. (Washington, D. C., The National Archives, 
General Services Administration, 1958. v, 1191 p. Illustrations 
and index. $6.50.) 


I'he Territorial Papers of the United States. Volume 24: The Terri 
tory of Florida, 1828-1834. Compiled and edited by Clarence 
Edwin Carter. (Washington, D. C., The National Archives 
General Services Administration, 1959. v, 1143 p. Illustrations 
and index. $8.00.) 


Messages and Papers Relating to the Administration of Noah Noble, 
Governor of Indiana, 1831-1837. Edited by Dorothy Riker and 
Gayle Thornbrough. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Bureau, 
1958. viii, 645 p. Introduction, illustrations, and index. $6.00 


Che McLoughlin Empire and its Rulers, Doctor John McLoughlin, 
Doctor David McLoughlin, Marie Louise (Sister St. Henry 
Edited by Burt Brown Barker. (Glendale, California, The 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 1959. 370 p. Illustrations and 
index. $12.50.) 


American Jewry: Documents, Eighteenth Century. Primarily Hith 
erto Unpublished Manuscripts. Edited by Jacob Rader Marcus. 
(Cincinnati, the Hebrew Union College Press, 1959. xix, 492 
p. Preface and index. $8.50.) 


In spite of the amazing growth of microfilming and other photo-copy 
ing techniques which has made available relatively inexpensive reproduc 
tions of source materials, publication of such material in printed form 
continues at what must be a record level of production. The inconven 
ience of using microfilm reading equipment and the eyestrain resulting 
from prolonged reading of microfilm are certainly factors which cause 
researchers to turn with relief to documents that have been transferred 
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to the printed page. Here, when the transcribing and editing has been 
done accurately and intelligently, the published documentary collection 
is far more useful to most students than the same documents in their 
original, unedited form. 

Che six volumes of documents under review represent only a sampling 
of the publications of this type that have appeared in recent years. With 
one exception each of them is part of a series whose origin goes back 
many years before the current projects for the publication of the com 
plete papers of famous Americans had begun. The reputations of the 
editors and publishers of these six volumes are such that we may assume 
that the documents have been transcribed accurately, and for the most 
part little criticism can be leveled at the introductions, annotations, and 
other editorial materials that have been provided 

The volume of the Sir William Johnson Papers is the one in this 
group that will be of most interest to students of Mic higan history 
Some forty years after the first volume of Johnson Papers appeared this 
venerable project is nearing completion. Still to come is a thirteenth 
volume containing some supplementary material and an index volume, 
the lack of which has been a major complaint of those who have used 
this collection. Volume 12 deals with the years 1766-74, supplement 
ing material for these years that appeared in earlier volumes. It con 
tains numerous letters relating to the conduct of Major Robert Rogers at 
Fort Michilimackinac during the years 1766-68, an exchange of letters 
in 1770 between Johnson and General Thomas Gage in which the two 
men expressed their distrust of the motives of Alexander Henry and his 
fellow promoters of a copper-mining venture on the Ontonagon River, 
ind much other material relating to the Indian, military, and fur-trading 
history of Michigan. Unfortunately, the annotations are confined to 
the identification of the source of each document and the very simplest 
identification of individuals named in them. The present editor is no 
doubt bound by the policy established by previous editors, but, even so, 
1 more consistent method of identifying individuals should have been 
followed. Why, for example, is Sir Henry Moore identified on pages 
189 and 519 as the governor of New York when much earlier in the 
volume, on page 201, where a letter from Moore is printed and a pic 
ture of him appears facing it, no biographical identification of any kind 
is provided. Nevertheless, historians of eighteenth-century North 
America will always be indebted to the editors and publishers of this 
invaluable collection. 


Only slightly younger than the Johnson Papers is the immense project 
to publish the Territorial Papers of the United States. The two volumes 
relating to the Florida Territory that have appeared in the past two 
years are edited with the same meticulous care which Dr. Carter has 
lavished on the preceding twenty-two volumes and which has made 
his work a model for all editors of documents to follow. Earlier volumes 
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dealing with the Northwest Territory and Michigan Territory are of 
course the ones in this series of most immediate interest to Michigan 
historians, but those who are interested in the career of that long-time 
Michigan official, Augustus B. Woodward, as a Florida judge, will 
find material in volume 23, while the succeeding volume contains 
numerous letters to and from Secretary of War Lewis Cass relating to 
events in Florida Territory. 

The volume of Messages and Papers of Indiana's Governor Noah 
Noble is a splendid piece of compilation and editing. Following a 
valuable fifty-page introduction which summarizes the life of Noble, with 
special emphasis on the years of his administration, the various docu 
ments, some of them taken from official state publications, some from 
newspapers, and many more from manuscript collections, are presented 
in chronological order for the years of Noble's administration. One is 
surprised to find that with the exception of a comment by Noble in his 
message of December 2, 1834, on the Indiana-Michigan boundary 
dispute, Noble’s papers appear to contain nothing relating directly to 
Indiana’s neighbor to the north. This is the fifth volume of the 
papers of Indiana's governors to be published by the historical agency 
of that state. Michiganians will be reminded that not only do the 
messages of Michigan’s governors, published by the Michigan Historical 
Commission over thirty years ago, consist of official messages only but 
the editorial annotations do not in any way compare with those in the 
Indiana series. The fact that this is also volume 38 of the Indiana 
Historical Collections reminds us that it is thirty-one years since the 
last volume of the Michigan Historical Collections appeared. The In 
diana Historical Bureau is to be congratulated for continuing this 
traditional type of state historical publication after it has been largely 
abandoned by other states. 

Of all the privately-published collections of documents, none has been 
of such uniform excellence both in format and in content as the 
numerous series which the Arthur H. Clark Company has been pub 
lishing for many decades. The volume of Clark's Northwest Historical 
Series reviewed here is no exception, although one could have wished 
for a less grandiose and more meaningful title which would have clearly 
indicated that this is a collection of the personal correspondence of 
members of the McLoughlin family. Dr. Barker has prepared a lengthy 
account of the lives of the principal members of the family which 
precedes 118 letters and other family documents which he has edited 
These documents will be of primary interest to genealogists and students 
of the history of the Pacific Northwest and Canada. There are, however, 
several letters relating to the filibustering expedition led by “General” 
James Dickson which passed through Michigan waters on its way to 
the Red River in 1836 and of which young John McLoughlin was a 
member. 
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The final volume reviewed represents a documentary series which 
is a most welcome newcomer. In this work, publication number 3 of the 
American Jewish Archives, Dr. Marcus has presented 196 letters and 
other documents, most of which have never before been published, 
which deal with the social, economic, and religious life of the Jewish 
businessman at all levels during the eighteenth century. Several docu 
ments relate to Ezekial Solomons, Michigan's first Jewish settler, and to 
Chapman Abram, Benjamin Lyon, and other Jews who followed closely 
on the heels of Solomons. The editor has avoided the use of footnotes 
by incorporating all of his comments and explanatory material into 
introductions of groups of documents or through the insertion of such 
material in brackets in the documents themselves. 


Michigan Historical Commission Georce S. May 


Girl Soldier and Spy: Sarah Emma Edmundson. By Mary Hoehling. 
New York, Julian Messner, Inc., 1959. 192 p. Index. $2.95. 


Noble Women of the North. Compiled and edited by Sylvia G. L. 
Dannett. (New York, Thomas Yoseloff, 1959. Illustrations, 
bibliography, and index. $5.95.) 


It is a rather strange coincidence that after long years of dormancy the 
mysterious story of a Michigan woman who enlisted in the infantry and 
fought in the Civil War as a man should suddenly become the subject 
of research and publication by several writers and historians. Mrs. 
Hoechling, in Girl Soldier and Spy, has adapted the story for a teen-age 
reading public. Her book is one in a series by the Messner press on 
Women of Achievement.” 

The facts of the story are in themselves supremely dramatic: Sarah's 
running away from her Canadian home to escape a tyrannical father; | 
her masquerading as a man while selling Bibles; her enlistment in the 
army at Flint, Michigan, under the name of Franklin Thompson; her 
war service without discovery; and the final disclosure of her secret. Mrs. 
Hoehling has handled the material well, weaving imaginary conversations 
and thoughts into the eventful incidents, sustaining the dramatic and 
portraying the pathos of many scenes. It is also apparent that she has 
hacked her story with a good deal of research, especially on the early 
period of Sarah's life, pieced together largely from information furnished 
by her descendents. 

It is not to be expected that a book for teen-agers should be footnoted; 
nevertheless, since Mrs. Hoehling has written about a character who has 
aroused a good bit of historical curiosity, one cannot help but wish for 
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the benefit of her conclusions on some questions. For example: Was 
Edmundson rather than Edmonds her authentic name? What is the 
reason for accepting Sarah's first version of leaving the army with a 
certificate of disability when there is quite ample evidence, including 
Sarah’s own later admission, to prove that she deserted? For the period 
of her army service, perhaps the author relied too heavily on Emma's 
own book, Nurse and Spy, which is, again by Sarah's own admission, 
partly fabricated. The ending of Mrs. Hoehling’s book appears to have 
been modeled (too closely without footnoting) on that of the article 
on Franklin Thompson which appeared in the December, 1958, issue 
of Michigan History. Had her research in this case been original, she 
would have not made the mistake of saying that Mrs. Scelye’s grave is 
among “rows and rows of heroes’ graves.” It is one of a very few in a 
small area of the cemetery. 

Mrs. Dannett’s book, Noble Women of the North, is a compilation 
of memoirs and reminiscences of women who participated in one way or 
another in the Civil War. It includes several excerpts from the book, 
Nurse and Spy, which was written by Sarah Emma Edmonds while she 
was convalescing after her desertion from the army. When writing the 
book, Sarah was still trying to hide the fact that she had fought in the 
war as a man, and all of the events are depicted as if she took part in 
them or observed them as a female nurse at the front. Most of the ex 
cerpts are printed with a minimum of editorial comment, but a brief 
sketch of Sarah’s life prior to the war is included, in which the name 
Edmonds, rather than Edmundson, is used 

Since Mrs. Dannett is about to publish a full-length biography of 
this enigmatic woman, perhaps we can look forward to some new light 
on the still preplexing aspects of her fantastic career 


Central Missouri State College Berry FrapeLtanp 


University of the Northern Plains, A History of the University of 
North Dakota, 1883-1958. By Louis G. Geiger. (Grand Forks. 
The University of North Dakota Press. 1958. xiv, 491. Illus 


trations, appendix, and index. $5.00. 


Michigan's influence on the states to its west has been a continuing 
measure of its vitality. Its pine loggers carried Manistce's “Big Wheels” 
to the forests of the Pacific slope and its copper miners took their Cornish 

pasties” to Butte. Novelist Stewart Edward White turned from “River 
man” to “Mountain Men” and Monroe's General Custer set out against 
the Sioux from Fort Abraham Lincoln near Mandan, North Dakota 

While the memories of the Little Big Horn were yet fresh, Miss Jennie 
Allen, a graduate of the University of Michigan, joined the staff of the 
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48-student University of North Dakota in its second year of classes. 
Three years later, in 1888, Ludovic Estes brought a Michigan Ph.D. in 
physics, one of the early ones in the nation. He introduced laboratory 
instruction although he found there only “a jar of iron filings, a horse 
shoe magnet, and enough odds and ends to cover the top of a not very 
large table.” When the school seemed on the verge of collapse in the 
1890's, Estes was one of the men to whom Geiger dedicates this book: 
“To Those Who Stayed In 1895.” 

There were other Michigan people. George Hodge, a graduate of East 
ern Michigan, came in education and founded a music conservatory. 
Adoniram Ladd, with a Michigan Ph.D. in education, became the first 
editor of the school’s Quarterly Journal. David Dunlap, who had played 
football for Yost while earning an M.D., arrived as coach in 1908. And 
Thomas F. Kane, who moved in 1918 from the presidency of Olivet 
College to the presidency of North Dakota, led the school through the 
expansion of the 1920's into the dark days of 1933. 

Michigan was a source of trials, too. Albert Hyma was lured to Ann 
Arbor after the publication of his book, the Christian Renaissance. And 
recurrent through the University of North Dakota’s history was its in 
ability to win support from a public that was more loyal to the agri 
cultural college. Geiger writes that the names of three men on the college 
faculty, C. B. Waldron who had graduated from Michigan State in 1887, 
and two others, “were more widely and affectionately known by 1909 
than those of any members of the University faculty.” 

Yet the University was to enjoy a growing prestige from men who 
were graduating in those years. Wheat King Thomas Campbell of 
Montana was its first graduate in mechanical engineering. The state's 
political giants nationally — Lynn Frazier, William Lemke, and William 
Langer — were colorful even in their student days. Playwright Maxwell 
Anderson wrote and produced plays and edited the yearbook. Arctic 
explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson had been an exciting student until the 
president found him drinking beer on the front steps of Budge Hall. 
Stefansson “invited Prexy to join him in a bottle.” He left school in a 
wheelbarrow, escorted to the station by admiring fellow-students; but the 
university's most famous “graduate” returned three decades later to re 
ceive an honorary degree 

Those who would understand Lemke and Langer, Anderson and 
Stefansson, must read Geiger’s history to appreciate the influences that 
shaped them. 

In its beginning North Dakota was a tiny school where, “on warm 
spring days the contemplative—or lazy and sleepy —student could 
drowse in the sun on the coulee bank in the silence of the vast prairie.” 
Wheat was replacing the prairie grass in optimistic 1883, but the 1890's 
were years of drouth, low prices, Populists, and small appropriations. 
Then in the two decades that ended after World War I there were new 
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buildings, more students, and, from institutions to the east, a corps of 
scholars. In the 1920's, when other universities flourished, North Dakota 
grew less markedly because wheat was in surplus. And by 1933, in 
depression’s depth, the average instructor's salary dropped from $1,943 
to $1,322, the average professor's from $3,650 to $1,914. Summer 
session teaching paid as little as a dollar a day. 

World War II ushered in “A New Day” because it provided, Geiger 
writes, “the diversion which helped to break through the long condition 
ing in resignation brought on by the depression.” In the postwar years 
students, scholars, books, bricks, and dollars flooded into the Grand Forks 
campus. 

Professor Geiger, whose Joseph W. Folk of Missouri appeared in 1953, 
combines scholarship with a fast-moving style. University histories must 
be written first of all for a constituency that is intramural — past, present 
or future. But Geiger keeps in mind those who may never come closer 
to the walls than in his pages. Such readers will marvel at the courage 
with which he criticizes the work of past presidents and professors 


Michigan State University Mapison Kun 


Medicine in Chicago, 1850-1950. A chapter in the Social and 
Scientific Development of a City. By Thomas N. Bonner 
Madison, Wisconsin, The American History Research Center, 
1957. xvii, 302 p. Illustrations, bibliographical sources, index. 
$5.00. 


Local history is seldom interesting to residents of other re Zions ind a 
historian who succeeds in making it so is a skillful master of his craft 
Dr. Thomas Neville Bonner, now associate professor of history at the 
University of Omaha, was asked in 1949 by the Chicago Medical Society 
“to write a history of medicine in the Chicago area in its geographic, 
social, racial, and economic environment, for factors in all these fields 
influenced the science and art of medicine as well as the lives of mem 
bers of the medical profession.” This task has been admirably fulfilled 
in the present volume, which is a brilliant example of medical history 
written by a lay historian. 

Much medico-historical writing suffers from an enthusiastic amateur 
ishness which does not recognize that there is a craft of history-writing 
just as there is a craft of medicine, whose techniques and skills must 
be mastered before publication is advised. While it is undesirable to 
squelch amateur interest in a field through excessive professionalism 
there is no harm in praising works which are exemplary models of 


historical technique and presentation. Trained as a professional historian 
of American social history, Dr. Bonner has made his study of Chicago 
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medicine a significant contribution to general history through his pene 
trating interpretations of events. Social history adds a new dimension to 
medical historiography, giving additional meaning to the isolated medical 
picture. 

Although called Medicine in Chicago, 1850-1950, the book encom- 
passes the entire history of medicine of Chicago, beginning with the 
last surgeon at Fort Dearborn who settled in Chicago when the fort 
was evacuated in 1836. One finds not only a discussion of the medical 
profession, its outstanding practitioners, education, societies, and rela 
tions with the public, but also a history of public health in the rapidly 
growing city which while “receiving the world’s plaudits at the Colum 
bian Exposition in 1893, . . . had already out-distanced other cities in 
the misery and degradation of its citizens.” Modern socio-medical 
problems are also given their place. If any weakness is to be mentioned, 
it is confined to the general medico-historical knowledge of the author. 
There are a few minor errors of fact and of terminology which reveal 
in unfamiliarity with certain areas of medical history, but these by no 
means invalidate the immediate problem of the author, the study of 
Chicago medicine 

The Chicago Medical Society is to be congratulated for sponsoring 
this study and for publishing it, even though its committee on medical 
history did not agree with all of Dr. Bonner’s conclusions. As Professor 
Richard H. Shryock stated in his Foreword, this book serves as a model 
for studies of other American cities, which will amplify not only the 
social history of America but also its medical one. 


Western Reserve University Genevieve MILiter 
School of Medicine 


George Croghan: Wilderness Diplomat. By Nicholas B. Wainwright. 
Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1959. 


viii, 334 p. Notes, maps, bibliography, index. $6.00. 


George Croghan was an Irishman of the Anglican persuasion who 
migrated to Pennsylvania in 1741. After fifteen years of trading with the 
Indians and serving the colony as negotiator of treaties, he was appointed 
deputy by Sir William Johnson, Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 

Also an Irish Anglican, an extensive trader, and remarkably success 
ful in managing Indians, Sir William recognized the ability of his com 
patriot. Both were ambitious, obtaining vast tracts of land from the 
Indians and using their infuence with government officials to have their 
claims validated. 

Generous with his money to friends and relatives, Croghan also spent 
freely to build mansions and to live like a gentleman. Always deeply in 
debt, he was usually able to satisfy his creditors with promises of future 
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payments from profits of the Indian trade or by transfers of his lands in 
the West. At one time or another he owned several million acres in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

Although Croghan was suspected of using official presents for the 
Indians in his own trade and otherwise mixing his business with that of 
the government, his ability to pacify the Indians made him indispensable 
On several occasions, his mere threat to resign was sufficient to silence 
detractors and give him fresh opportunities to further his own interests 

Nicholas B. Wainwright, the author of this biography, used much 
manuscript material which was not known to Albert T. Volweiler, who 
published his George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782 
in 1926. Some of it, notably the Thomas Gage Papers and the Henry 
Clinton Papers, are in the Clements Library of the University of Mich 
igan. Much of the new information, however, is in the library of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, of which Mr. Wainwright is editor 
and research librarian. The most important are personal papers of Crog 
han, discovered by the author. 

Croghan accompanied Major Robert Rogers to Detroit in 1760 to 
receive the surrender of the French commandant. His reputation im 
pressed the Indians, and he easily induced them to permit the British 
to take over without bloodshed. The next year he accompanied Sir Wil 
liam Johnson to Detroit and exposed the plot of the Seneca to organize 
an attack on the fort. 

After the Pontiac War, in the summer of 1765, Croghan persuaded 
Pontiac to go with him to Detroit and won from him a promise to meet 
Sir William Johnson at Oswego. The omission from the book of an 
xccount of that conference at Fort Ontario in July, 1766, seems strange 
because it was Croghan who made possible on that occasion Pontiac’: 
complete submission to the British king. 

This biography is not a eulogy. The author portrays Croghan as he 
was: “Croghan did not keep his promises; he was not candid; he mis 
represented; he lied.” (Page 4) And again: “a complex man, one capable 
of raising money by outrageous misrepresentations, and equally capabk 
of outstanding generosity and philanthropy. There was a quality in his 
nature that evoked the love of his friends and family and, up to a point, 
the confidence and respect of all. His ability to create, to get things done 
and to get people to work together was well appreciated by his contem 
poraries.” (Page 309) 

Croghan associated with the most important men of his day in Amer 
ica: Benjamin Franklin, George Washington, General Edward Brad 
dock, General Thomas Gage, and Sir William Johnson. In spite of great 
ibility and the services which he had performed, his shady dealings 
gave him a bad reputation. During the Revolutionary War, both Ameri 
cans and British spurned his offers of assistance. He died in 1782 pen 


niless and without friends. 
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The style of the book is lively. Croghan is permitted to tell parts of 
the story in his quaint but forceful English. There are few long quota 
tions, but brief excerpts from his letters and reports bring the reader close 
to this robust frontiersman, who was a consummate diplomat with red 
men and white. 

The text is thoroughly documented with footnotes on every page. End 
papers entitled “George Croghan’s America” and four maps drawn espe 
cially for the book are helpful to the reader. There are also an interesting 
bibliographical essay and an index. 


University of Michigan F. Crever BaLp 


George Catlin, Episodes From Life Among the Indians and Last 
Rambles. Edited by Marvin C. Ross. (Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1959. 358 p. Illustrations, bibliography, index. 


$12.50 


Lewis Henry Morgan, The Indian Journals, 1859-62. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Leslie A. White. Illustrations selected and 
edited by Clyde Walton. (Ann Arbor, The University of Mich 


igan Press, 1959. 234 p. Illustrations, notes, index. $17.50. 


Iwo men, who deserted the law because of their interest in Indians, 
ire the subjects of two well-printed and illustrated books published by 
tw ot our major university presses Both books are of interest to stu 


dents of the American Indian and to those who seek vicarious experience 


through the reading of travel accounts 

Marvin C. Ross’ book consists of eleven excerpts from George Catlin’s 
two books: Life Astong the Indians and Last Rambles, which record his 
travels from 1852 to 1857 through South and Central America and up 
the Pacific coast to Kamchatka and return. The book is illustrated by 
151 plates from the artist’s cartoon collection. The 1852-57 travels and 
paintings are to be distinguished from Catlin’s earlier travels which r 
sulted in his better-known and more available paintings of the North 
(American Indians. The earlier experiences of Catlin brought him into 
contact with Michigan. The book under review, except for a letter of 
commendation from Lewis Cass, has no Michigan references. Never 
theless, it is an essential book for anyone interested in George Catlin, 
the American Indian, or American travels. The book is well edited by 
Marvin C. Ross. 

The Indian Journals 1859-62 of Lewis Henry Morgan has a direct 


bearing on Michigan history inasmuch as Morgan, in his journeys west 
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of the Mississippi, described the Potawatomi, Wyandot, Ottawa, Chip 
pewa, and Miami Indians, who had been moved to Kansas in the 1830's 
from their native tribal grounds of which Michigan formed a part. 

Morgan’s journals gives the student of Michigan history an account 
of what happened to Michigan Indians after they were forced to leave 
this state. This is a phase of our history which has been neglected in 
Michigan, although it has been exploited rather thoroughly in the Kansas 
Historical Collections, The Transactions of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, and elsewhere. 

Lewis H. Morgan also is remembered as a visitor to Michigan in 1855 
and succeeding years. He was attorney for and director of the Bay de 
Noquet and Marquette Railroad Company. His book on the beaver, 
which he studied while he resided at Marquette, is still considered by 
many to be the most authoritative treatment of this important fur-bearing 
animal. 

The Indian Journals is well illustrated by sixteen color plates and 
many text illustrations. Two of the color plates are taken from Catlin’s 
North American Indian Portfolio, published in 1844. There is, conse 
quently, a tie-in between George Catlin’s Episodes from Life Among the 
Indians and Last Rambles, and Lewis Henry Morgan's The Indian Jour 
nals 1859-62. 

In an introduction to The Indian Journals, Leslie A. White has de 
scribed Morgan's unique significance as an anthropologist and discussed 
his theories in the light of later research. 

Both books are recommended. 


Michigan Historical Commission Lewis Beeson 


Kalamazoo and How It Grew. By Willis F. Dunbar (Kalamazoo, 
School of Graduate Studies, Western Michigan University, 1959 
236 p. Illustrations, photographs, index, $3.50. 


Professor Dunbar, an authority on the history of Michigan, his native 
state, and of Kalamazoo where he has spent most of his life as student 
and teacher, has written a detailed and comprehensive account of the 
growth of this small but significant city. Although this attractive volume 
contains no footnotes or other documentation, its scholarly preparation 
is amply demonstrated by the meticulous detail presented in she text 

Unlike many studies of local history, which stress only the early years, 
this volume treats the establishment and later growth of the village 
and city with equal emphasis and carries the Kalamazoo record down to 
the present. Indeed in some respects the last three chapters are the most 
successful, for here the details of growth are more directly related to 
current issues and problems. But if the earlier chapters seem somewhat 
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too much like a catalogue of institutions, dates, and officers, the inter 
ested reader will find all aspects of the town’s development fully cov 
ered. A clear pattern of economic growth emerges, as well as a detailed 
description of the developing institutional structure, both civic and 
cultural 

Unfortunately Dr. Dunbar’'s effort to compress his text into 223 pages 
has caused him to neglect the pageantry that must have surrounded the 
lives of some, if not all of the thousands me ationed in this volume. 
While this reviewer rejoices in this journalistic age to find a book on 
local history that is not all pageant, he is disappointed to see it so rigor 
ously excluded here. Few personalities stand out as leaders in the 
town’s growth, and there is scarcely any hint of the rivalries and disagree 
ments that must have divided the community at one time and another 
Possibly Kalamazoo’s Republicanism was so completely predominant 
that public conflict seldom occurred, but with a resident such as Dr 
Caroline Bartlett Crane (to mention only one) who created lively con 
troversies in several other cities, it seems improbable that life in her home 
town was so uneventful. As a student of another Republican city’s 
history, | am sure that Dr. Dunbar could enliven an after-dinner 
address on the history of Kalamazoo with any number of spicy tales, 
some of which might well have been inserted in this otherwise excellent 
book. Sixteen line drawings and twenty-four well chosen photographs 
add graphic detail to the volume, and the index is quite adequate. 


City Historian 3naKE McKeEtvey 
Rochester, New York 


\ History of Gas Service in Port Huron, 1870-1958. By Dorothy M. 
Mitts. (Port Huron, Jensen-Townsend Printing Company, 1958. 
131 p. Illustrations, appendix.) 


Although manufactured gas for illumination was introduced in Balti 
more in 1816, and was adopted in other large cities over the course of 
the next few decades, it was slow to spread to smaller communities. The 
story of gas service in Port Huron, carefully traced in this volume, began 
in 1870 with the formation of the Port Huron Gas Light Company. 
In the 1880's, new competitors arose to challenge the first entry in the 
local utility field — an electric company and another gas company organ 
ized initially to distribute natural gas during the short-lived oil boom in 
the area. With electricity successfully challenging gas for preeminence 
in lighting, the local gas firms (both now producing the artificial prod 
uct) shifted their emphasis to heating and cooking. In 1891, the gas 
light company advertised that it was selling gas stoves “at cost.” After a 


costly rate war, though, Detroit utility executives merged the two gas 
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companies in 1898. The community's gas and electric utilities became 
subsidiaries, in 1906 and 1911 respectively, of the National Gas, Elec 
tric Light and Power Company, which controlled about a dozen utility 
companies in small eastern and midwestern cities during the first two 
decades of the century. In turn, this holding company sold its Port 
Huron properties to the Detroit Edison Company in 1919. The climax to 
the story occurred in 1950-51, when Southeastern Michigan Gas Com 
pany, headed by Cecil A. Runyon (to whom the book is dedicated 

purchased the Port Huron gas system from Detroit Edison and secured 
from the Federal Power Commission a natural gas allocation and per 
mission to build a pipeline to link up with low-cost natural gas supplies 

Although the history is developed around major changes in ownership 
and management personnel, the author has not overlooked operating 
procedures and problems. As late as 1911, for example, the utility had 
neither a central “line trouble-shooting department” nor regular meter 
readers. Gas mains laid under the Black River were periodically pun 
tured by dredges, and electric lines were ripped by tall masted schoon 
ers. Terms of franchises are summarized, and some information is given 
about rates, but unfortunately there is no discussion of revenues and 
earnings 

A point of interest to the economic historian is the role of “outsiders 

in organizing and financing utilities in Port Huron. The key figure in 
initiating gas service In the community was engincer-entrepreneu! James 
Clements of Bay City — railroad promoter, bank director, president of a 
street railway company, and builder of “numerous factories throughout 
the state” and of gas plants in several Michigan cities. Ann Arbor in 
vestors purchased over ninety per cent of the initial stock offering 
$40,000) of the Port Huron Gas Light Company, although the pro 
moters extended encouragement to local citizens to participate in owner 
ship. Later, the St. Clair Light and Fuel Company, organized to dis 
tribute natural gas produced in the area, was financed “almost entirely 
with Pittsburgh capital.” 

Miss Mitts has presented the results of her diligent research with a 
clarity of style. She has not succumbed to the temptation to embroider 
upon the facts, nor has she evaded “touchy” issues, such as the way by 
which insiders profited at the expense of stockholders from the sale of the 
Port Huron Gas Light Company in 1898. One might have hoped that 
local events would have been related more explic itly to general develop 
ments in the industry, but this is to criticize the author for a task which 
she did not intend to undertake. Finally, the Southeastern Michigan 
Gas Company is to be commended for making available historical mate 
rials from its files. 


Michigan State University James H. Soutrow 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional peoplic, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals, libraries, and institutions 
are $5.00 per year. Michigan History is sent to each 
member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing ar- 
ticles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews 
of books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan 
Historical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and 
docurnents related to the history of the state. 
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the fall, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
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value. 
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